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FIANDER’S 
WIDOW. 


MANCHESTER GUARDIAN— 
‘« Fiander’s Widow” describes farming folk 
in Dorsetshire with, if possible, even more 
delicate perception and sympathy than did 
the same author’s “‘ Pastorals of Dorset.” ’ 


OUTLOOK..— In this unpretentious and 
charming story Mrs. Blundell sbows herself a 
mistress of the idyllic art. It is pretty with 
intention, but it is prettv with skill. One 
believes in Rosalie Fiander and one loves 
her.’ 


PALL MALL GAZETTE.—‘ There is a 
wholesome flavour in this well-told tale in 
keeping with the delightful country in which 
it is pitched, and its freshness and agreeable- 
ness make it a delightful holiday story.’ 


SPECTATOR. — ‘ Mrs. Blundell has 
achieved a small masterpiece of rustic 
fiction; out of the most matter-of-fact 
material and a hackneyed situation she has 
contrived an idyll of exquisite daintiness, 
humour, and originality.’ 


EXAMINER.—‘The story has word- 
pictures of rustic life which are as true to 
nature as the reflections of a mirror. To 
the last page it fascinates you... and if 
you like a wholesome love-story written in 
fine English and full of humour, you will 
thank me for recommending this ideal book 
for a summer holiday.’ 


WORLD.—‘“ Racy of the soil,” indeed, 
is the latest novel in which Mrs. Francis 
Blundell transports us to her “‘ Dorset Dear,” 
and makes us happy with the continuous 
tranquil amusement of her rural romance, 
‘“*Fiander’s Widow.” . . . One thinks all the 
time of what a pure delight the writing of 
the story must have been. We get satis- 
faction not often to be extracted from a 
rural tale.’ 
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PASTORALS 


OF DORSET. 


ATHEN£UM.—'Mrs. Blundell’s pic- 


| tures of rustic life, even in the over-written 


county of ‘ Darset,” are always, and will 
always be, welcome’ 


SPECTATOR.—‘ The pleasant volume 
of short stories which Mrs. Blundell has 
collected under the title of ‘‘ Pastorals of 
Dorset,” worthily maintains her reputation.’ 


DAILY TELEGRAPH.— This little 
volume of short stories will delight all into 
whose hand it falls. The authoress has 
already gained a high reputation for her 
sketches of country life, but she has never 
done finer work than this.’ 


TIMES.—‘* Pastorals of Dorset” will 
begin to attract the reader of taste as soon 
as he sets eyes upon the cover. It will con- 
tinue to attract him when he tarns the pages, 
and it will charm him until he has read 
every one of them, leaving a prospective 
charm for the future in his determination 
shortly to read them again.’ 

WESTMINSTER GAZETIE — ‘the 
pen of a true artist is here at work; one 
who has lived long with her subject, has 
loved it with a tender love, has smiled at it 
with a tender smile, has kept it close within 
her till it has passed slowly through the 
sieve, and, hallowed by imagination, comes 
to us, not to be merely read and forgotten, 
but to console and to stay.’ 


WORLD.— Mrs. Francis Blundell tho- 
roughly understands the bucolic mind and 
the Dorsetshire peasant, whom she presents 
to her readers with a vividness that often 
reminds them of Mr. Thomas Hardy. There 
are pleasant little touches of both humour 
and pathos in these sketches, as in all their 
writer’s work, and the reader will find it 
positively refreshing to spend an hour in 
company with the country folk whose simple 
annals are so dramatically and yet un- 
affectedly set forth.’ 
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The Gold-stealers.' 


A STORY OF WADDY. 


By Epwarp Dyson, 


AvutTHoR oF ‘RuYMES FROM THE MINEs,’ AND ‘ BELOW AND ON Top.’ 


CHAPTER IX. 


ACKER MACK’S report having been entirely favourable, the 
invasion of Summers’s orchard was undertaken at dinner-time 
on the Tuesday following. The party, which consisted of Dick 
Haddon, Jacker McKnight, Ted, Billy Peterson, and Gable, started 
for the paddocks immediately school was out, intending to make Jock 
Summers compensate them for the loss of a meal. It was not 
thought desirable to take Gable, but he insisted, and Gable was 
exceedingly pig-headed and immovable when in a stubborn mood. 
Dick tried to drive him back, but failed; and when the others 
attempted to run away from him the old man trotted after them, 
bellowing so lustily that the safety of the expedition was endangered, 
and so Gable was allowed to stand in. 

‘ He'll do to keep nit,’ said Dick. 

Gable could not run in the event of a surprise and a pursuit, 
but that mattered little, as it had long since been discovered to be 
hopeless to attempt to extract evidence from him, and his com- 
plicity in matters of this kind was generously overlooked by the 
people of Waddy. 

The expedition was not a success. Dick planned it and 
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captained it well; but the best laid plans of youth are not less 
fallible than those of mice and men, and one always runs a great 
risk in looting an orchard in broad daylight, although it will be 
admitted, by those readers who were once young enough and human 
enough to rob orchards, that stealing cherries in the dark is as 
aggravating and unsatisfactory an undertaking as the process of 
eating soup with a two-pronged fork. 

Dick stationed Gable in a convenient tree, with strict orders to 
ery ‘nit’ should anybody come in sight from the direction of the 
black clump of fir-trees surrounding the squatter’s house. Then 
he led his party over the fence and along the thick lines of currant 
bushes, creeping under their cover to where the beautiful white- 
heart cherries hung ripening in the sun. Dick was very busy 
indeed in the finest of the trees when the note of warning came 
from Ted McKnight. 

‘Nit! nit! nrr! Here comes Jock with a dog.’ 

Dick was last in the rush. He saw the two McKnights safe 
away, and was following Peterson, full of hope, when there came a 
rush of feet behind and he was sent sprawling by a heavy body 
striking him between the shoulders. When he was quite able to 
grasp the situation he found himself on the broad of his back, 
with a big mastiff lying on his chest, one paw on either side of his 
head, and its long, warm tongue lolling in his face with affectionate 
familiarity. The expression in the dog’s eye, he noticed, was 
decidedly genial, but its attitude was firm. The amiable eye 
reassured him ; he was not going to be eaten, but at the same 
time he was given to understand that that dog would do his duty 
though the heavens fell. 

A minute later the mastiff was whistled off, and Dick was taken 
by the ear and gently assisted to his feet, and stood defiantly 
under the stern eye of a rugged, spare-boned, iron-grey Scotchman, 
six-foot high, and framed like an iron cage. Jock retained his 
hold on the boy’s ear. 

‘Eh, eh, what is it, laddie?’ he said, ‘enterin’ an’ stealin’, 
enterin’ an’ stealin’. A monstrous crime. Come wi’ me.’ 

Dick followed reluctantly, but the grip on his ear-lobe was 
emphatic, and in his one short struggle for freedom he felt as if he 
were grappling with the great poppet-legs at the Silver Stream. 
Summers paused for a moment. 

‘ Laddie,’ he said, ‘d’ye mind my wee bit dog ?’ 

The dog capered like a frivolous cow, flopped his ears, and 
exhibited himself in a cheerful, well-meaning way. 
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‘If ye’d rather, laddie, the dog will bring ye home,’ continued 
the man. 

‘Skite!’ said Dick, with sullen scorn; but he went quietly 
after that. 

At the house they were met by Christina Shine, and Dick 
blushed furiously under her gaze of mild surprise. Christina had 
been a member of the Summers household for over five years, ever 
since the death of her mother, and had won herself a position 
there, something like that of a beloved poor relation with light 
duties and many liberties. 

‘ Dickie, Dickie, what have you been doing this time ?’ asked 
Miss Chris. 

‘Robbin’ my fruit-trees, my dear. What might we do with 
him, d’ye think ?’ 

Miss Chris thought for a minute with one finger pressed on 
her lip. 

‘We might let him go,’ she said, with the air of one making 
rather a clever suggestion. 

‘Na, na, na; we canna permit such crimes to go unpunished.’ 

‘Poor boy, perhaps he’s very fond of cherries,’ said Chris in 
extenuation. 

Summers regarded the young woman drily for a moment. 

‘Eh, eh, girl,’ he said, ‘ ye’d begin to pity the very De’il him- 
self if ye thought maybe he’d burnt his finger.’ 

Dick was greatly comforted. As a general thing he writhed 
under sympathy, but, strangely enough, he found it very sweet to 
hear her speaking words of pity on his behalf, and to feel that her 
soft eyes were bent upon him, suffused with gentle concern. Pro- 
bably no young woman quite understands the deep devotion she 
has inspired in the bosom of her small-boy acquaintance, even 
when she realises—which is rare indeed—that she is regarded 
with unusual affection by Tommy or Billy or Jim. Jim is probably 
very young, his hair as arule may present the appearance of having 
been tousled in a whirlwind, his plain face is never without traces 
of black jam in which vagrant dust finds rest at last, and in the 
society of the adored one he is shy and awkward. The adored one 
may think him a good deal of a nuisance, but deep down in the 
dark secret chamber of Jim’s heart she is enshrined a goddess, 
and worshipped with zealous devotion. Men may call her an 
angel lightly enough ; Jim knows her to be an angel, and says 
never a word. His romance is true, and pure, and beautiful while 
it lasts—the only true, pure, and beautiful romance many women 
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ever inspire, and alas! they never know of it, and would not prize 
it if they did. 

That was the feeling Dick had for Christina Shine. There 
had been others—Richard Haddon was not bigoted in his con- 
stancy—but now it was Miss Chris, and to him she was both angel 
and princess ; a princess stolen from her royal cradle by the im- 
postor Shine under moving and mysterious circumstances, and at 
the instigation of a disreputable uncle. It only remained for Dick 
to slaughter the latter in fair fight, under the eyes of an admiring 
multitude, in order to restore Chris to all her royal dignities and 
privileges. 

Jock Summers had not relaxed his grip on the boy’s ear. He 
led him to a small dairy sunk in the side of the hill and roofed 
with stone. 

‘Ye may bide in there, laddie,’ he said, ‘till I can make up 
my mind. I think I might just skin ye, an’ I think maybe I 
might get ye ten years to Yarraman Gaol, but I’m no sure.’ 

Dick had to go down several steps to the floor of the dairy, and 
when the door was shut his face was on a level with the grating 
that let air into the place. He passed the first few minutes of 
his imprisonment making offers of friendship to the dog that 
sprawled outside, opening its capacious mouth at him and curling 
its long tongue as if anxious to amuse. The boy had no fears as 
to his fate; he felt he could safely leave that to Miss Chris; and, 
meanwhile, the dog was entertaining. The animal was new to 
Dick: had he known of its existence, his descent upon the orchard 
would have been differently ordered; but in time Maori came to 
be intimately known to every boy in Waddy as the most kindly 
and affable dog in the world, but afflicted with a singularly 
morbid devotion to duty. If sent to capture a predatory youth 
he never failed to secure the marauder, and he always did it as if 
he loved him. His formidable teeth were not called into service ; 
he either knocked the youngster down and held him with soft but 
irresistible paws, or he gambolled with him, jumped on him, 
frisked over him, and made escape impossible, and all the time he 
seemed to imply: ‘I have a duty to perform, but you can’t blame 
me, you know. There’s no reason in the world why we shouldn't 
be the best of friends.’ And they were the best of friends in due 
course, for Maori bore no malice; and there came a time when 
youngsters invaded Jock’s garden for the pleasure of being captured 
by his wonderful dog. 

Ere Dick had been in his prison ten minutes Chris came to 
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him with teazand cake and scones, and when he had finished these 
she showered cherries in upon him. This time she whispered 
through the grating : 

‘You haven’t got a cold, have you, Dick ?’ 

‘No, miss; I never have colds.’ 

‘Oh, dear, that’s a pity! Ithought if you could catch a cold 
I might be able to get you out.’ 

‘Oh!’ Dick thought for a moment, and then coughed slightly. 

‘It will have to be a very bad cold, I think.’ 

Dick’s cough became violent at once, and when Chris led 
Summers into the vicinity of the dairy a few minutes later the 
cold had developed alarmingly. Summers heard, and a quizzical 
and suspicious eye followed Christina. 

‘He—he doesn’t appear to be a very strong boy, Mr. Summers,’ 
said the young woman with obvious artfulness. 

‘Strong as a bullock,’ said Summers. 

‘He looked very pale, I thought, and that place is damp— 
damp and dangerous.’ 

Summers dangled the keys. 

‘ Let the rascal go,’ he said. ‘Justice will never be done wi'in 
range o’ those bright eyes. Let the young villain loose.’ 

Chris liberated the boy, and she filled his pockets with fruit 
before sending him away. 

‘My word, you are a brick,’ murmured Dick quite overcome, 
and then Chris, being hidden from the house by the shrubbery, 
did an astounding thing ; she put her arm about the boy’s neck 
and kissed him, and Dick’s face flamed red, and a delicious con- 
fusion possessed him. If he were her worshipper before, he was 
her slave now—her unquestioning, faithful slave. 

‘ You know,’ she said, ‘I must be your friend, because if it had 
not been for you my father might have died out there.’ 

Dick had recalled the incident referred to several times lately, 
but always, it must be regretfully admitted, with a pang of angry 
compunction. There were occasions when he felt that it would 
have been wise to have left the superintendent to his fate. He 
wondered now, casually, why the daughter should entertain senti- 
ments of gratitude that never seemed to find a place in the arid 
bosom of her sire. 

‘Oh, that ain’t nothin’, he said awkwardly, digging his heel 
into the turf, all aglow with novel emotions. Never had he felt 
quite so grand before. 

‘Dick, will you take a message from me to—to——’ The 
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young woman was toying with his sleeve, her cheeks were ruddy, 
and the girlish temerity she displayed was in quaint contrast with 
her fine face and commanding figure. 

‘To Harry Hardy ?’ said Dick, with ready conjecture. 

‘Yes,’ said Chris, ‘ However could you have guessed that ? 
Tell him I am very thankful to him , 

‘Fer clearin’ out Sunday. Yes, I'll tell him. I say, Miss 
Chris, do you know I think he’s awful fond o’ you—awful.’ 

‘No, Dick, he is not. He hates us—father and me.’ 

‘No fear, he don’t. He was at our place Sunday night, 
lookin’ at that photo of you in our albium. He looked at it 
more’n he looked at all the rest put together, an’ kep’ sneakin’ 
peeps, an’ that don’t show hate, if you ask me.’ 

Dick was half an hour late for school that afternoon, but he 
never faced Joel Ham with a lighter heart or more careless mien. 
The master pretended to be absorbed in a patch on the roof till 
Dick had almost reached his seat ; then he beckoned the boy, took 
him on the point of his cane, like a piece of toast, and backed 
him against the wall, where he held him transfixed for a few 
moments, blinking humorously. 

‘Ginger, my boy, I regret to have to say it, but you are late 
again.’ 

‘ Never said I wasn’t,’ said Dick, accepting the inevitable. 

‘True, Ginger, perfectly true. Any explanations? But let 
me warn you anything you may say will be taken down as 
evidence against you.’ 

‘I was visitin’—visitin’ Mr. John Summers up at The House’ 
(Summers's residence was always ‘The House’), ‘an’—an’ he 
detained me.’ 

Joel’s face suddenly fell into wrinkles, and his disengaged 
fingers clawed his sparse whiskers. 

‘ And you used to be quite a clever liar, Ginger,’ he said with 
philosophical regret. 


‘ Arsk Jock Summers yerself if you don’t believe me,’ growled 
the boy. 

‘No, no,’ said the master shaking his head sadly ; ‘ you are 
lying very badly to-day, Ginger. You have the heart to do it, 
but not the art. Hold up!’ 

Dick’s hand went out unfalteringly. 

‘One,’ said the master. ‘Two! Hurt,eh? Well, be consoled 
with the reflection that all knowledge is simply pain codified. 
Three! Four—no, I will owe you the fourth.’ 
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Jacker Mack, and Ted, and Peterson were prey to the wildest 
curiosity. Peterson risked cuts with criminal recklessness in his 
efforts to communicate with Dick when the latter took his seat ; 
and Jacker, who sat next, edged up close to Dick and whispered 
excitedly : 

‘What happened? What’d he do? Where yer been ?’ 

‘Been,’ said Dick, ‘ oh, just havin’ dinner up at The House.’ 

‘Wha-at—with ole Jock ?’ 

‘With Mr. and Mrs. Summers, J.P.’ 

‘Gerrout! yer can’t stuff me.’ 

‘Oh, all right, Jacker, don’t excite yerself. Perhaps they 
didn’t give me a load o’ cherries to bring away, an’ strawberries 
—thumpin’ ripe strawberries, hid somewhere what I know of. 
Oh, I think not. An’ maybe I wasn’t told to come up to The 
House Sundays an’ help myself. Very likely not.’ All this in 
an airy whisper. 

‘Halves!’ hissed Jacker. 

‘Quarters!’ murmured Peterson from his hiding-place behind 
the desk. 

‘P’raps I don’t know somethin’ too,’ continued Jacker 
mysteriously. 

Dick Haddon cocked his eye. 

‘Pompey, the woodjamner, tol’ me he see that bandy whimboy 
what you fought at the picnic ridin’ your billy down to Cow Flat, 
an’ Butts seemed to like it.’ 

This was serious. The idea of Butts becoming attached to 
another master gave Dick a real pang. Already he had suffered 
many twinges of conscience in consequence of his neglect of the 
goat in captivity. 

‘Wait till I get hold o’ that cove, he said bitterly. ‘Ill 
murder him.’ 

‘ Ain’t we never goin’ after them goats?’ asked Jacker. 

Dick nodded emphatically. 

‘ My oath, I'll fix it.’ 

‘An’ you'll shell out wif the strawb’ries ?’ 

Dick nodded again, and Jacker went peacefully to his work 
and Peterson crawled back to his seat. Confidence was restored. 
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CHAPTER X. 


Harry Harpy’s first few shifts below only served to convince 
him of the difficulties of the task he had set himself. The 
Silver Stream was a big alluvial mine working two levels, and 
there were close upon a hundred hands below on each shift. All 
these he could not watch, but he was working in the same drive 
and with the set of men Frank had worked with, and was always 
alert for a hint or a sign that would give him a clue, whilst at the 
same time being careful not to set the thieves on their guard. 
He must watch closely without letting it be seen that he was 
watching at all. Keen as he was in the pursuit of his object, 
he found, with some self-resentment, that his mind frequently 
reverted to another subject altogether ; and that subject was Miss 
Christina Shine. When he caught himself absorbed in a reverie 
in which Miss Chris was the centre of interest, he metaphorically 
took himself by the neck and shook himself up, and during the 
next few minutes reviewed with quite extravagant ferocity the 
excellent reasons he had for hating Chris for her father’s sake. 
It was a melancholy pleasure to him to see the searcher pawing 
his clothes about, digging into his pockets and his billy, and 
examining his boots. His old instinct would have prompted him 
to attack Ephraim on the floor of the shed, but now, with 
lamentable unreason and injustice, he nursed the insult as good 
and sufficient cause for contemning the daughter. He had seen 
Chris once since Sunday, and then only from the recesses of a 
clump of scrub into which he had retreated on seeing her 
approach ; but he felt, without admitting the knowledge even to 
himself, that he would need all the excuses he could find, just or 
unjust, reasonable or otherwise, to battle with a something that 
was rising up within him to drive him on his knees to the feet of 
this grey-eyed girl, a humble and abject penitent. 

For an hour or two each day Harry was fossicking in the creek 
on the spot where Frank had been working, with the idea of 
satisfying himself whether or not such gold as Frank had sold was 
obtainable there, and here the searcher’s daughter came upon 
him one morning shortly after the incident of the Sunday School. 
Harry had his cradle pitched near the crossing, and to ignore the 
young woman would be an avowal of enmity. Here was his 
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opportunity. Harry set his face over the hopper and cradled 
industriously. He thought he was displaying a proper firmness, 
but his hand trembled, his heart beat like a plunger, and he was 
the victim of an ignoble bashfulness. Chris approached with 
some timidity; but Maori bounded up to the young man, making 
elephantine overtures of friendliness, which were resented by 
Harry’s cattle-dog Cop, who walked round and round the mastiff 
in narrowing circles, bristling like a cat and snarling hoarsely. 
Maori treated the challenge with a lordly indulgence. But Cop 
went further, he snapped and brought blood. There were some 
things Maori could not stand: this was one. Out of a small 
storm of pebbles, chips, leaves, and dust, the two dogs presently 
came into view again, Cop on his back, pawing wildly at the 
unresisting air, and Maori at his throat, pinning him with a 
vice-like grip. 

Harry rushed to the rescue and tore his dog free, and held 
back the furious animal up-reared and exposing vicious fangs. 
Chris laid a trembling hand on the collar of the penitent Maori, 
and in this way the young people faced each other and their eyes 
met for a moment, Harry’s frowning blackly, hers anxious and 
beseeching. 

‘I'm sorry,’ she said. ‘Is he hurt?’ 

‘No,’ replied Harry sulkily. ‘No thanks to that brute of 
yours, though.’ 

‘Oh!’ This very reproachfully. 

Harry looked up and encountered her eyes again, and they 
shattered him, as they had done in chapel, giving him a sense of 
having exerted his strength to hurt something sweet and tender 
as a flower ; and yet the girl seemed to tower above him. Nature, 
in putting the fresh sympathetic soul of a child into the grand 
body of a Minerva, had set a problem that was too deep for 
Harry Hardy. 

‘Beg pardon,’ he said, humbly; ‘’twas my dog started it. 
Down, Cop! To heel 1” 

He checked himself suddenly on a ‘stock term.’ There were 
tones of his master’s that Cop never dared to disobey; he went 
down at full length and lay panting, regarding Maori fixedly 
with a sidelong and malevolent eye. Harry returned to his 
— and Chris approached the stepping-stones and paused 

ere. 


‘Did Dickie Haddon give you my message ?’ she asked in a 


low voice. 
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Harry nodded. 

‘ It’s all right,’ he said. 

There was another pause, broken at length by Chris. 

‘You ought not to be angry with me. It isn’t fair.’ 

She was thinking of the day years ago when she was carried, 
all tattered and torn, from the midst of that mob of sportive 
cattle. She was a very little girl then, but the incident had 
remained fresh and vivid in her mind, and ever since Harry 
Hardy had been a hero in her eyes. He only remembered the 
affair casually and without interest. 

‘I am really very grateful to you for—for going away, because 
I know you had good cause for your anger.’ 

‘Oh, that’s all right,’ said Harry again, inaptly. 

‘But you ought not to be angry with me. It pained me very 
much—the trial and your mother’s sorrow, and all the rest. It 
hurt me because it seemed to set me on the side that was against 
Mrs. Hardy, and I—I always admired her. I knew she was a 
good woman, and it was easy to see the trouble cut into her heart 
although she bore it so proudly.’ 

‘Oh, that’s all right.’ Harry was fumbling with the gravel 
in the hopper. He was conscious that his replies were foolish 
and trivial, but for the life of him he could do no better. 

She waited a few moments, then bade him good morning and 
went across the creek and away amongst the trees beyond ; and 
Harry, resting upon the handle of his cradle, watched her, 
absorbed, a prey to a set of new emotions that bewildered him 
hopelessly. He was still in this position when Chris looked back 
from the hill, and half an hour later Dick Haddon found him 
day-dreaming amongst the tailings. 

Day-dreams were not possible in the vicinity of Richard 
Haddon. The boy was an ardent fossicker, and loved to be 
burrowing amongst old tailings, or groping in the sludge of an 
auriferous creek after little patches. He was soon peering into 
the ripples of Harry’s cradle. 

‘ Poor,’ he commented, with the confidence of an expert. 

‘Not up to much, Dick,’ said Harry. ‘I’ve just been pro- 
spectin’ a bit round here.’ 

‘Frank was tryin’ that bank. “Tain’t no good. Say, I can 
lay you onter somethin’ better not far from here.’ 

‘ Yes—where is it ?’ 

‘Tellin’s. What’ll you give us?’ 

‘Depends. What’s it worth ?’ 
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‘Got half a pennyweight prospect there onst. Look here, you 
lend me yer dog t’-night, an’ I'll show where.’ 

‘ What do you want with Cop?’ 

‘You won’t split? Well, some coves down to Cow Flat come 
up an’ stole my goat, Butts, an’ a lot of others, an’ me an’ some 
other fellers is goin’ after ’em t’-night, late. A good sheep-dog 
what’s a quiet worker ’d be spiffin. Cop’s all right. He’d work 
fer me.’ 

Harry had not forgotten the time when a lordly billy was the 
pride and joy of his own heart, and his sympathies were with 
Dick, and so Cop accompanied the band of youthful raiders that 
assembled with much mystery in the vicinity of the schoolhouse 
late that night. The desperadoes had stolen from their beds 
while their parents slept, and were ripe for adventure. Dick, 
who had Cop in charge, put himself at the head of the rising with 
his customary assurance, and gave his orders in a low, stern voice. 
According to his authorities, a low, stern voice was proper to the 
command of all such midnight enterprises. 

But before starting for Cow Flat it was necessary to forage for 
ammunition. Two or three of the boys were provided with bags. 
It was proposed to fill these with such vegetables as would serve 
to allure the coy but gluttonous goat, and a silent, systematic 
descent was made upon several kitchen gardens of Waddy. 

‘Go fer carrots an’ cabbages, specially carrots,’ whispered the 
commandant, whose experience of goats was large and varied, and 
taught him that the average nanny or billy would desert home 
and kindred and go through fire and water in pursuit of a succu- 
lent young carrot not larger than a clothes-peg. 

When the boys turned their backs on Waddy the expedition 
carried with it vegetables enough to bribe all the goats in the 
province. The garden of Michael Devoy was a waste place, 
and desolation brooded over the carrot beds of the Canns and the 
Sloans, and Mrs. Ben Steven’s cabbage-patch lay in ruins. 

For this night only Dick had assumed the réle of Moonlighter 
Ryan, a notorious Queensland cattle-duffer, recently hanged for 
his part in a disputation with a member of the mounted police. 
The disputation ended with the death of the policeman, who 
succumbed to injuries received. As Moonlighter Dick was 
characteristically remorseless, his courage and cunning were 
understood to verge upon the inhuman, and his band was com- 
posed of the most utterly abandoned ruffians the history of the 
country afforded; only two of them had not been hanged, and 
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these two justified their inclusion by having richly deserved 
hanging several times over. 

Across the flat and past the toll-bar, where the light sleep of 
Dan, the tollman, was not disturbed by the creeping band, Moon- 
lighter led his outlaws warily, then struck the long bush road 
between two lines of straggling fence running with all sorts of 
lists and bends, falling occasionally and starting up again, going 
on and on endlessly, according to the belief of the boys of 
Waddy. The road was overhung by tall gums and nourished 
many clumps of fresh green saplings, about which the tortuous 
cart-track wound in deep yellow ruts, baked hard in summer, 
washed into treacherous bog in winter. Here caution was not 
necessary, and there were divers fierce hand-to-hand attacks on 
clumps of scrub representing a vindictive and merciless police, 
out of which Moonlighter and his men issued crowned with victory 
and covered with glory. A scarecrow in a wayside orchard was 
charged with desperate valour, and only saved from instant 
destruction as a particularly hateful police spy by the sudden 
intervention of the leader. 

‘Back, men!’ he cried imperiously. ‘ Moonlighter never 
makes war on women!’ 

He pointed to the protecting skirt in which the scarecrow was 
clad, and his bold bad men drew off and retired abashed. 

For the next half-mile Moonlighter led his men in stealthy 
retreat from an overwhelming force of troopers armed to the teeth. 
Tracks had to be covered and diversions created, and there was 
much hiding behind logs and in clumps of scrub; and the police 
were only foiled at length by the exertion of that subtle strategy 
for which Moonlighter was notorious. 

It was after one o'clock in the morning when Cow Flat was 
reached. The little township slept, steeped in darkness, beside 
its sluggish strip of creeping ‘slurry’ miscalled a creek. Beyond, 
on the rise, a big mine clattered and groaned, and puffed its 
glowing clouds of steam against the sky; but Cow Flat had settled 
down into silence after the midnight change of shifts, and a 
mining townshiy sleeps well. But for all that it was a stealthy 
and cautious band Moonlighter led down to the old battered 
engine-house by the edge of the common, where the goats of Cow 
Flat were known to herd in large numbers. Sure enough here 
were goats of both sexes, and all sorts and sizes —sleeping huddled 
in the ruined engine-house, on the sides of the grass-grown tip, 
in the old bob-pit, and upon the remains of the fallen stack. 
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Carefully and quietly the animals were awakened, and slily they 
were drawn forth, with gentle whispered calls of ‘ Nan, nan, nan!’ 
and insidious and soothing words, but more especially with the 
aid of scraps of carrot, sparingly but judiciously distributed. An 
occasional low, querulous bleat from a youthful nanny awakened 
from dreams of clover-fields, or a hoarse, imperious inquiry in a 
deep baritone ‘baa’ from a patriarchial he-goat, was the only 
noise that followed the invasion. Then, when the animals within 
the ruin were fully alive to the situation and awake to the know- 
ledge that it all meant carrots, and that outside carrots innu- 
merable awaited the gathering, they streamed forth : they fought 
in the doorways, and battered a passage through the broken 
walls, and faint plaintive queries went up from scores of throats, 
answered by gluttonous mumblings from goats that had been 
fortunate enough to snatch a morsel of the delectable vegetable. 
Down from the tips and up from the bob-pit they came, singly 
and in sets, undemonstrative matrons with weak-kneed twins at 
their heels, skittish kids and bearded veterans, and joined the 
anxious, eager, hungry mob. 

‘Away with them, my boys,’ ordered Moonlighter. ‘Head 
‘em fer the common. We'll have every blessed goat in the 
place.’ 

He sent away three bands in three different directions, fully 
provisioned, and commissioned to collect goats from all quarters. 

‘ Bring ’em up to the main mob on the common, an’ the man 
what makes a row I'll hang in his shirt to the nearest tree. Don’t 
leave the beggars any kind of a goat at all.’ 

Dick had undertaken a big contract. Cow Flat was simply 
infested with goats ; every family owned its small flock, and the 
milk-supply of the township depended entirely upon the droves 
of nannies that grubbed for sustenance on the stony ridges or the 
bare, burnt stretch of common land. Probably Cow Flat was so 
called for the sufficient reason that nobody had ever seen any- 
thing remotely resembling a cow anywhere in the vicinity of the 
flat; and consequently goats were held in high esteem, for ten 
goats can live and prosper where one cow would die of hunger 
and melancholy in a month. 

Jacker Mack, Peterson, and Parrot Cann had recognised 
their billies in the herd, but Butts was still missing. On an 
open space near the road by which Moonlighter’s gang had come, 
and at a safe distance from the township, a few of the raiders 
held the main body of the goats. Parrot Cann, with a bag of 
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cabbages on his shoulder, was the centre of attraction, and the 
dropping of an occasional leaf kept the goats pushing about him, 
some uprearing and straining towards the tantalising bag, others 
baa-ing in his face a piteous appeal. Suddenly, however, an 
astute billy with a flowing beard came to the rescue. He drove 
at Cann from the rear with masterly strategy and uncommon 
force, and brought him down; then in a flash boy and bag were 
hidden under a climbing, butting, burrowing army of goats, 
from the centre of which came the muffled yells of poor Parrot 
clipped in a hundred places by the sharp hoofs of the hungry 
animals. 

Moonlighter promptly led a desperate charge to the rescue, 
and after a hard struggle Cann was dragged out, tattered and 
bleeding, but the bag was abandoned to the enemy. 

In about twenty minutes Jacker Mack and a couple of sub- 
ordinates brought up a herd gathered from the hill on the left 
bank of the creek; Peterson came soon after with a good mob 
from the right, and Dolf Belman and another followed with a 
score or so from about the houses. But still Butts had not been 
captured. 

‘ You fellers take ’em on slowly,’ said Moonlighter. ‘ Me an’ 
Gardiner’ll go back an’ have a try after Butts.’ Ted McKnight 
represented Gardiner in this enterprise. 

The hunt for Butts had to be conducted with great cir- 
cumspection. The boys crept from place to place, and Dick 
called the goat’s name softly at all outhouses and enclosures, and 
won a response after a search of over a quarter of an hour, Butts’s 
familiar ‘baa’ answering from the interior of a stable in a back 
yard. Ted was stationed to keep ‘nit,’ and Dick stole into the 
yard, broke his way into the stable, and was leading the huge 
billy out of captivity when the savage barking of a dog broke the 
silence; and then an adjacent window was thrown up and a 
woman’s voice called ‘ Thieves!’ and ‘ Fire!’ 

Dick had given Butts the taste of a carrot and now fled, 
dangling the inviting vegetable, Butts following at his heels. 

‘Go fer it, Ted!’ he yelled, and the two rushed over the flat 
ground, up the hill, and across the thinly-timbered bush to the 
road. A good run brought them up to the main flock, Butts still 
ambling gaily in the rear, making hungry bites at the carrot 
hitched under Dick’s belt at the back. 

‘Rush ’em along!’ cried the panting Moonlighter. ‘We've 
waked the blessed town. Heel ’em, Cop, heel ’em !’ 
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Peterson and Jacker went ahead dangling cabbages ; the dog 
entered into the spirit of the thing with enthusiasm and worked 
the flock in his very best style; andso the boys of Waddy, hot, 
excited, very frightened of probable pursuers, but wondrously 
elated, swept the great drove of goats up the road in the light of 
the waning moon. The pace was warm for a mile, but then, the 
dread of pursuit having evaporated, the marauders slowed down, 
and for the rest of the journey they were experienced drovers 
bringing down the largest lot of stock that had ever been handled 
by man, full of technical phrases and big talk of runs, and 
plains, and flooded rivers, and long, waterless spells. It was 
Jacker Mack who sounded the first note of dismay. 

‘Jee-rusalem! How ’bout the toll ?’ 

Nobody had thought of the toll-bar, and there were the big, 
white gates already in sight, stretching across the road, threaten- 
ing to bring dismal failure upon the expedition when complete 
success seemed imminent. 

‘Down with the fence!’ ordered the implacable Moon- 
lighter. 

In two minutes the boys had found a weak set of rails in the 
fence, and shortly after the goats were being driven across 
Wilson’s paddock, cutting off a great corner, and heading for the 
farmer’s gates that opened out on to the open country on which 
Waddy was built. Through these gates the flock was driven with 
a racket and hullaballoo that set Wilson’s half-dozen dogs yapping 
insanely, and started every rooster on the farm crowing in shrill 
protestation. Then helter-skelter over the flat the goats were 
swept in on the township and left to their own devices, whilst 
a dozen weary, dusty, triumphant small boys stole back to bed 
through unlatched windows and doors carefully left open for a 
stealthy return. 


CHAPTER XI. 


THERE was great wonder in Waddy next morning, and much 
argument. Neighbours discussed the sensation with avidity. 
Mrs. Sloan, uncombed and in early morning déshabillé, with an 
apron thrown over her head, carried the news to Mrs. Justin’s 
back fence, and Mrs. Justin ran with it to the back fence of 
Mrs. McKnight, and Mrs. McKnight spread the tidings as far as 
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the house of Steven; so the wonder grew, and families were 
called up at an unusually early hour, and sage opinions were 
thrown from side windows and handed over garden gates. An 
invasion of goats had happened at Waddy, a downpour of goats, 
an irruption of goats: goats were all over the place, and nobody 
knew whence they came or when they arrived. Waddy’s own 
goats were many and various, but the invasion had quadrupled 
them, and goats were everywhere—bold, hungry, predatory goats— 
browsing, sleeping, battling, thieving, and filling the air with 
incessant pleadings. They invaded gardens and broke their way 
into kitchens and larders; they assaulted children and in some 
cases offered fight to the mothers who went to eject them; and 
here and there the billies of Waddy fought with the bearded 
usurpers long unsatisfactory contests, rearing and butting for 
hours, and doing each other no morsel of injury that anybody 
could discover. A few of the women were out with buckets, 
making the most of the opportunity, milking all the nannies who 
would submit ; and Devoy, with characteristic impetuosity, was 
already on the warpath, seeking vengeance on the person or 
persons whose act had led to the pillage of his vegetable 
beds. 

During all this the innocence of the boys of Waddy, particu- 
larly those boys who had composed Moonlighter’s gang, was quite 
convincing. They had kept their secret well, and for some time 
no act of vandalism was suspected. In school during the morning 
they were most attentive, and particularly assiduous in the pursuit 
of knowledge ; and when the echoes of a disturbance in the town- 
ship penetrated the school walls, Richard Haddon and his friends 
may have exchanged significant winks, but nothing in their 
general demeanour would have betrayed them to the ordinary 
intelligence. However, Joel Ham’s intelligence was not of the 
ordinary kind, and after looking up two or three times and 
catching the master’s little leaden eye fixed upon him with a 
glance of amused speculation, Dick began to feel decidedly 
uncomfortable. 

The first hint of the truth was brought to Waddy by an 
infuriated female from Cow Flat. She drove up in an old- 
fashioned waggon drawn by a lively and energetic but very 
ancient and haggard bay horse, with flattened hoofs and a mere 
stump of a tail. She was tall and stout, with great muscular 
arms bare to the shoulder, and her face was pink with righteous 
indignation. This woman drove slowly up the one road of Waddy, 
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and standing erect in her vehicle roundly abused the township 
from end to end. Crying her cause in a big strident voice, she 
insulted the inhabitants individually and in the mass, and 
wherever several people were assembled she pulled up and poured 
out upon them the vials of her wrath in a fine flow of vituperation ; 
and after every few sentences she interpolated an almost pathetic 
plea to somebody, she did not care whom, to step forward and 
resent her criticism that she might have an opportunity of 
hammering decency and religion into the benighted inhabitants 
of an unregenerate place. 

‘Who stole the goats?’ she screamed, and, receiving no 
answer, screamed the question from house to house. 

‘Waddy’s a township of thieves an’ hussies!’ she cried, 
‘thieves an’ hussies! Gimme me goats or I'll have the law on 
you all—you low, mean stealers an’ robbers, ye! Who stole the 
goats? Who came by night an’ robbed a decent widdy woman 
of her beautiful goats? Who? Who? Who? Say you didn't, 
someone! Gi’ me the lie, you lot o’ gaol-birds an’ assassinators !’ 

All Waddy turned out to hear, and many followed the woman 
up the road. The school children heard the noisy procession go 
by with amazement and regret, and the visitor grew shriller and 
fiercer as her search progressed. At length she discovered what 
she declared to be one of her goats in the possession of 
Mrs. Hogan, and she left her waggon and charged the latter, who 
fled in terror, bolting all her doors and throwing up a barricade 
in the passage. But the stranger was not to be foiled: she sat 
down on the doorstep and proclaimed the house under siege, 
announcing her intention to remain until she had wreaked her 
vengeance on Mrs. Hogan, and offering meanwhile to fight any 
four women of Waddy for mere diversion. 

It was not till the tired miners off the night shift had secured 
all the goats she pointed out as hers, tied their legs and packed 
them on her waggon, that the woman could be induced to leave ; 
and as she drove away she heaped further insult on the township, 
and from the distant toll-bar signalled a final gesture of contempt 
and loathing. 

This woman took back to Cow Flat her own explanation of the 
mystery of the lost goats, and in due time deputations from the 
rival township began to reach Waddy, so that the Great Goat 
Riot developed rapidly. “Twas long since any friendly feeling 
had existed between Waddy and Cow Flat. There was a standing 


quarrel about sludge and the pollution of the waters of the creek ; 
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there were other political differences, too, and a fierce sporting 
rivalry. By the majority of the people of Cow Flat the pur- 
loining of their goats was accepted as further evidence of the 
moral depravity and the low origin of the people of Waddy, and 
the feeling between the townships was suddenly strained to a 
dangerous tension. 

The first few skirmishing parties from Cow Flat were com- 
posed of women and boys, and an undisciplined and rash pursuit 
of goats followed each visit. The nannies and billies, under stress 
of the new excitement, ran suddenly wild and developed a fleetness 
of foot, an expertness in climbing, and powers of endurance 
hitherto all unsuspected by their owners ; and so very few animals 
were recovered by the visitors. 

The hunt was continued throughout the next day. Goats 
were rushing wildly about the place from morning till midnight 
pursued by their wrathful owners, to the detriment of the peace 
of Waddy and the undoing of the tractable local milkers; and at 
last a great resentment took possession of the matrons of the 
township—there were counter-attacks among the houses, and 
rescue parties beset the women carrying off prizes, and a few 
skirmishes happened on the flat. Now the men were induced to 
take a hand, and there was talk of battle and pillage and sudden 
death. 

Devoy, pugnacious and vengeful, provoked the first serious 
struggle. Discovering a man of Cow Flat who claimed a small 
family of aggressive brown goats which he had marked out as the 
vandals that had wrought ruin amongst his well-kept beds, Devoy 
bearded the stranger and spoke of damages and broken heads, 
and his small son, Danny, a young Australian with a piquant 
brogue and a born love of ructions, moved round and incited him 
to bloodshed. 

‘Go fer him, daddy. Sure, ye can lick him wid one hand, 
dear,’ pleaded Danny. 

‘Yer dir-rty goats have ate me gar-rden, sor. D’ye moind 
me now? It’s ruined me gar-rden is on me,’ said Devoy 
aggressively. 

‘Hit him, daddy,’ screamed Danny. 

Devoy accepted the advice and struck the first blow. The 
man from Cow Flat was very willing, and they fought a long, 
destructive battle; and through it all Danny danced about the 
ring, bristling with excitement and crying fierce and persistent 
encouragement to his sire. 
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‘Let him have it, daddy!’ ‘Now ye have him!’ ‘Good on 
you, daddy!’ ‘Sure, you'll do him!’ ‘One round more, daddy, 
an’ ye have him beat!’ These phrases, and shrill inarticulate 
cries of applause and astonishment and joy, Danny reiterated 
breathlessly until his father was pronounced the victor, and then 
he took the battered hero fondly by the hand and led him away 
to be bathed and plastered and bandaged by a devoted wife and 
mother. 

Devoy was a man of many battles, but his small son Danny 
was always the first to suggest an appeal to arms and the last to 
consent to a truce, however badly the head of the family might 
have fared ; and throughout the fight he was animated with a sort 
of frenzy of jubilation, and encouraged his elder with yells of 
pride and praise. 

The downfall of Devoy’s opponent brought other champions 
from Cow Flat; there were open fights in Wilson’s paddocks 
by day and assaults and sallies by night, and the bitterness 
deepened into hatred. Waddy now resisted every attempt to 
carry off the stolen goats, and parties coming from Cow Flat by 
night were content with any animals they could lay their hands 
on; and so for nearly a week the township was beset with alarums 
and excursions, and Jo Rogers, as its admitted champion, had 
more engagements on his hands than he could reasonably be 
expected to fulfil in a month. 

Dicky and his accomplices were amazed at the developments, 
and watched the trouble grow with the greatest concern. The 
contests on the open ground beyond the quarries were frequent 
and free, and then there came a lull; but from Cow Flat came 
rumours of a grand coup meditated by the leaders on that side. 
Preparations were being made for an attack by a large body, and 
the forcible abduction of all the goats, irrespective of individual 
rights. The excitement had now reached fever heat, and there 
were few men in Waddy who were not ready, even anxious, to 
strike a blow for the preservation of the flocks and herds and the 
credit of the township. 

On the side of approach from Cow Flat Waddy was protected 
for the greater part of the distance by the string of quarries ; 
under the command of Big Peterson, who as an ex-soldier had 
some military reputation, logs were dragged from the bush, and 
the space between the end of the quarries and the fence of 
Summers's south paddock was smartly barricaded. The defenders 
were armed with light sticks, and it was understood that these 
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were to be used only in the event of the enemy refusing to abide 
by Nature’s weapons. 

All the mines in the vicinity of Waddy worked short-handed 
on the day of the Great Goat Riot ; the men, under the command 
of Captain Peterson, were sitting in bands, hidden from view in 
the quarries, smoking, discussing the situation, and patiently 
awaiting the attack. They did not wait in vain. At about eleven 
o'clock a scout came in with the intelligence that a large body 
was advancing in irregular order through Wilson’s paddock, and a 
quarter of an hour later the men of Cow Flat swarmed out of the 
bush and over the fence and charged Waddy at a trot. 

‘Toe the scratch, men!’ yelled Peterson; and the defenders 
of Waddy climbed out of the holes and presently turned a solid 
front to the enemy. The Cow Flat commander, who had expected 
to take the place by surprise, wavered at the sight of organised 
opposition and called a halt at the other edge of the quarries, and 
the invaders and the besieged faced each other across the broken 
ground while the Cow Flat leaders held a council of war. On the 
level behind the entrenched army the women of Waddy and their 
families were picnicking gaily on the grass, for it was accepted 
as a great gala day in the township, and flags of all shapes and 
colours, devised from all kinds of discarded garments, fluttered 
from tree-tops, chimneys, posts, clothes-props, and any other 
eminence to which a streamer could be fastened. 

Perceiving their opponents to be reluctant to charge, Peterson’s 
command presently developed a fine flow of sarcasm. 

‘Won't ye stip over, ye mud-gropers ?’ cried Devoy. ‘It’s a 
nice little riciption we’ve arranged for yez.’ 

‘Who stole the goats?’ retorted the enemy. 

‘Sure, is it the bits of goats, then? Ye might come an’ take 
them if ye won't be stayin’ all day there dishcussin’ polemics.’ 
Devoy was understood to be a man of learning and unequalled 
in argument. 

‘Kidnappers an’ goat-stealers!’ yelled the foe. 

Devoy posed on a rock in an oratorical attitude. 

‘Ye came suspectin’ t’ have a foine aisy time the mornin’,’ he 
said. ‘ Yez contimplated playin’ the divil wid a big shtick among 
the weemin an’ the childther. Tom Moran, ye thunderin’ great 
ilephant av a man, d’ye think ye cud fight a sick hen on a 
fince ?’ 

‘ Moran: replied with uproarious profanity and frantic panto- 
mime, and the abuse became general and vociferous. Devoy 
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mounted a larger rock and commenced a scathing harangue ; but 
a sod thrown by an invader took him in the mouth and toppled 
him over backwards, and he arose gasping and spitting and 
clawing dirt out of his beard, and made a rush for his enemy, 
mad for battle ; friends grappled with him and held him back, 
and he could only shriek defiance and rash challenges as the 
two parties moved along the quarries towards the log barri- 
cade. Here the men of Cow Flat halted again and their leaders 
conferred, but the rank-and-file were rapidly losing temper and 
restraint under the black insults heaped upon them by the 
besieged. They scattered along the row of logs into a long thin 
line and the men of Waddy followed, till the two parties were 
almost man to man, facing each other, exchanging jibes and 
gestures of contempt. 

‘Moran, ye scut! don’t be skirmishin’ an’ inthriguin’ t’ get 
forninst a shmall man. My meat ye are, an’ come on, ye—ye 
creepin’ infor-r-mer, ye!’ 

It was the last insult. Moran led the charge, roaring like a 
goaded bullock, the two parties clashed over the logs, and in 
an instant comparative silence fell upon the men. The yelling, 
the derisive voices, and scoffing laughter ceased, and nothing was 
heard but the sharp rattle of the strokes. The fight was fierce, 
earnest, and bloody ; all thoughts of the absurdity of the cause 
of contention had long since been forgotten, and the battle was 
as remorseless as if it were waged for an empire. 

The women had never expected anything serious to happen, 
and now they were dreadfully afraid. A valiant few took arms 
and joined in the fray by the sides of their husbands; but the 
rest, finding after a few minutes that the fight waged furiously, 
gave way to bitter tears, and wailed protests from a safe distance, 
while the children followed their example with all the vigour of 
young lungs. 

In time Peterson and Devoy and Rogers found voice and 
yelled encouragement to their men, and sticks and fists worked 
grievous mischief. The Cow Flat men were at enormous dis- 
advantage in having to scale the logs to make headway ; when- 
ever a hero did succeed in gaining the top, Big Peterson, 
who moved swiftly and tirelessly up and down the line, was there 
to cope with him, and he was hurled down, bruised and broken. 
The besiegers struggled valiantly, but it dawned on them in the 
course of ten minutes that they were waging a vain and foolish 
fight. A rally and a rescue of Moran, who was on the point of 
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being captured by the enemy, gave them an excuse to draw off, 
dragging their defeated leader beyond harm’s reach. Then, a 
few moments later, in the midst of excited cheering and jeering, 
a number of the men became aware of a small, bare-headed, red- 
haired, white-faced boy standing on the logs between the foes, 
where he had stood even whilst the fight was still waging, whirl- 
ing his hat, and crying something at the top of his voice: 

‘The troopers! The troopers! The troopers!’ 

It was Dick Haddon, very frightened apparently, and ablaze 
with excitement. 

‘Don’t fight, don’t fight!’ he cried. ‘”’T'was me took the 
goats, an’ the troopers’re comin’! Look, the troopers!’ 

Sure enough, far off across the level country leading down to 
Yarraman, a small body of mounted police could be seen riding 
at a canter towards Waddy, their swords and cap-peaks glittering 
in the sun. The men stared in the direction pointed by Dick 
in silence, wondering what this development might mean. Devoy 
was the first to move. Gripping Dick, he lifted him from the 
logs. 

‘Run, run, ye bla’gard!’ he said. ‘Fetch yer school foot- 
ball.’ 

Then as Dick hastened away Devoy took a commanding 
position on the barricade. 

‘ Hear me, all of yez,’ he cried. ‘ Down wid yer sticks, every 
divil of yez! You Cow Flat min, too, down wid ’em! Look it 
here---the troopers is comin’. Shine have infor-rmed on us in 
Yarraman. Moind, now, this is jist a bit of divarsion we’ve been 
havin’.’ 

The Waddy men had dropped their weapons, so also had most 
of their foes, and all gathered closer about Devoy. 

‘Tow away thim shticks,’ he yelled. ‘D’ye want tin 
years fer riot, an’ murther, an’ dishturbin’ the peace? Look 
peaceable, an’ frindly, an’ lovin’, if it’s in yez so to do. Moran, ye 
sulky haythen, wud ye be hangin’ the lot av us? Shmile ’r I'll 
black the other oye of ye! Shmile, ye hi-potomus !’ 

At this instant the line of troopers rode in between the parties, 
with a clattering of scabbard and chain. The sergeant drew his 
foaming bay up sharp and confronted Devoy. 

‘ What is the meaning of this, my man ?’ he demanded. 

‘Meanin’ which, sor?’ Devoy cocked a black and swollen eye 
at the officer, and smiled innocently over a lacerated chin. 


‘Meaning this.’ The trooper waved a white glove over the 
congregation. 
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‘ Sure, it’s a bit of a game only—a bit of a friendly game o’ 
football, as ye may see wid the own eyes of ye.’ 

Dick’s football had just bounced in between the opposing 
bodies. The officer ran his eye over the crowd, noting the broken 
heads, the bruises, and the bloodstains. 

‘You play football in a funny way at Waddy,’ he said. 

‘We play it wid enthusiasm.’ 

‘Enthusiasm! I should say you played it with shillelahs. 
Do you always get cracked skulls and black eyes when you play 
football ?’ 

‘It’s our pleasant way, sor.’ 

‘Is it? Well, how the devil do you play football ? What is 
the meaning of this pile of logs ?’ 

‘Meaning the fince, sergeant? It’s this way: we of Waddy 
stands on this side, an’ thim of Cow Flat forninst us on the other 
side, an’ we kicks it over t’ thim, an’ they kicks it back to 
ourselves, an’, sure, the side what kicks it over the most frequent 
wins. Would you like t’ see, sergeant ?’ 

The miners grinned, the troopers giggled, and the sergeant 
began to feel huffy. 

‘*Tention!’ he cried. ‘ Who won this precious game ?’ 

Devoy pinched his chin tenderly and grimaced. It was hard 
to abandon the glory of a well-won battle, but there was no 
option. 

‘It was a dthraw,’ he said manfully. 

‘ And what were you playing for ?’ 

‘Playin’ for? Oh, fer natural love an’ affection, nothin’ more, 
barrin’ a few goats.’ 

‘Goats, eh? Now look here, my fine fellow, we were told 
there was to be riot and fighting here over those goats. I don’t 
believe a word of your cock-and-bull story about football, and for 
two pins I'd clap a few of you where you wouldn’t play again 
for some time to come. Now you'd all better settle this goat 
business while my men are here, and take my advice and drop 
football if you want to keep on the comfortable and airy side of a 
gaol. Now then, you fellows from the Flat, round up your goats 
and look slippy in getting out of this.’ 

Devoy was the pictured of outraged innocence. 

‘Tut, tut, tut !’ he said mournfully, ‘ an’ see how they take off 
the characther of dacent, paceable, lovin’ min. "Twas a tinder 
an’ frindly game we was playin’, sergeant, but if ye will break it 
up, sure I’m a law-abidin’ man. We did intind t’ axe the min av 
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Cow Flat t’ have the bite an’ sup wid us at the banquit this 
night, but we rispict the law, an’ we say nothin’ agin it. But, 
sor, if ever yer men would be likin’ a game of football, 
we ; 





‘Get down, you ruffian!’ said the sergeant grinning, and 
riding his horse at Devoy. 

So the Great Goat Riot was settled, and under the eye of the 
sergeant and his troopers the goats of Cow Flat were drafted from 
those of Waddy. It was a difficult task, and was not accomplished 
without trouble and argument and minor hostilities: but the 
judgment of the sergeant, who seemed to be aware of the whole 
merits of the case, was final, and in due time the men of Cow 
Flat departed driving their goats before them, and comparative 
peace fell upon Waddy once more. 





CHAPTER XII. 


ALL through the next day Waddy was very calm ; it was repenting 
recent rash actions and calculating laboriously. At the Drovers’ 
Arms that evening several members of the School Committee 
compared conclusions and resolved that something must be 
done. It was evident that the youth of the township, under the 
leadership of ‘the boy Haddon,’ had dragged Waddy into a nasty 
squabble, some of the results of which were unpleasantly con- 
spicuous on the faces and heads of prominent committeemen. 
Then the ravaged gardens had to be taken into consideration. 
Calmer judgment had convinced the residents that the destruction 
wrought was not all due to the actions of goats, and there was a 
general desire to visit the responsibility on the true culprits, the 
identity of whom was shrewdly suspected. 

Friday was rather an eventful day at the school. The boys 
had heard of the meeting and expected serious developments. 
Mrs. Ben Steven called in the morning. She was a tall heavily- 
framed woman, short-tempered, and astonishingly voluble in her 
wrath. She had selected Richard Haddon as th~ vandal who had 
despoiled her cabbage-patch, and was seeking a just revenge. 
Already she had called upon Mrs. Haddon and delivered a long, 
loud, and fierce public lecture to the startled little widow on the 
moral responsibilities of parents, and the need they have of 
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faithfully and regularly thrashing their sons as a duty they owe 
to their neighbours. Now it was her intention to incite Joel Ham 
to administer an adequate caning to the boy, or to do herself the 
bare justice of soundly spanking the culprit. She bounced into 
the school, angry, bare-armed, and eager for the fray, and all the 
children sat up and wondered. 

‘I’ve come about that boy Haddon,’ said Mrs. Ben. 

Joel Ham blinked his pale lashes and regarded her thought- 
fully, in peaceful and good-humoured contrast with her own haste 
and heat. 

‘Have you, indeed, ma’am ?’ he said softly. 

‘Have I, indeed!’ cried the woman, bridling again at a hint of 
sarcasm ; ‘can’t you see I have?’ 

‘Madam, you are very obvious.’ 

‘AmI,then! Well, look here, you; you’ve got to cane the 
hide off that boy.’ 

‘You surprise me, Mrs. Steven. For what?’ 

‘For breakin’ into my garden an’ robbin’me. Nice way you're 
teachin’ these boys, ain’t you? Makin’ thieves an’ stealers of ’em. 
Now, tell me, do you mean to thrash him ?’ 

Joel considered the matter calmly, pinching his under lip and 
blinking at Mrs. Ben in a pensive, studious way. 

‘No, ma’am, I do not.’ 

‘For why ?’ cried the woman. 

‘IT am not the public hangman, Mrs. Steven.’ 

Mrs. Steven could not see the relevance of the excuse, and 
her anger rose again. 

‘Then, sir, I'll thrash him myself, now an’ here.’ 

The master sighed heavily and clambered on to his high stool, 
took his black bottle from his desk, and deliberately refreshed 
himself, oblivious apparently to the lady’s threat and forgetting 
her presence. 

‘Do you hear me, Joel Ham?’ Mrs. Ben Steven beat heavily 
on the desk with the palm of her large hand. ‘I'll whack him 
myself,’ 

‘Certainly, ma’am, certainly— if you can catch him.’ 

Dick accepted this as a kindly hint and dived under a couple 
of desks as Mrs. Steven rushed his place. The chase was 
obviously useless from the first; the woman had not a possible 
chance of catching Dick amongst the forms, but she tried while 
her breath lasted, rushing in and out amongst the classes, knocking 
a child over here and there, boxing the ears of others when they 
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got in her way, and creating confusion and unbounded delight 
everywhere. The children were overjoyed, but Gable was much 
concerned for Dick, and stood up in his place ejaculating 
‘ Crickey !’ in a loud voice and following the hunt with frightened 
eyes. 

Meanwhile Joel Ham, B.A., sat at his desk, contemplating 
the roof with profound interest, and taking a casual mechanical 
pull at his bottle. Joel was in a peculiar position : he was selected 
by the people of Waddy and paid by them, and had to defer to 
their wishes to some extent; and, besides, Mrs. Ben Steven was a 
large, powerful, indignant woman, and he a small, slim man. 

Mrs. Steven stood in front of the classes until she had 
recovered sufficient breath to start a fierce tirade; then, one hand 
on her hip and the other out-thrown, she thundered abuse at 
Richard Haddon and all his belongings. The master bore this 
for two or three minutes, then he slid from his stool and seized 
his longest cane, and thrashing the desk—his usual demand for 
order—he faced Mrs. Ben and, pointing to the door, cried : 

‘Out!’ 

The woman backed away a step and regarded him with some 
amazement. He was not a bit like the everyday Joel Ham, but 
quite imperious and fierce. 

‘Out!’ he said, and his long cane whistled threateningly 
around and over her. 

She backed away a few steps more, and Joel followed her up, 
cutting all around her with the lightning play of an expert 
swordsman, just missing by the fraction of an inch, and showing 
a face that quite subdued the virago. Mrs. Steven backed to the 
door. 

‘Out!’ thundered Ham, and she fled, banging the door 
between her and the dangerous cane. 

‘Oh, crickey!’ cried Gable in a high squeak that set the 
whole school laughing boisterously. 

Mrs. Ben Steven reappeared at one of the windows, and 
threatened terrible things for Ham when her Ben returned ; but 
Joel was consoling himself with his bottle again and was not in 
the least disturbed, and a minute later the school was plunged in 
a studious silence. 

Peterson and Cann called late in the afternoon, as representa- 
tives of the School Committee. 

‘ We've come fer your permission to ask some questions of the 
boy Haddon, Mr. Ham, sir,’ said Peterson. 
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Joel received a great show of respect from most of the men of 
Waddy in consideration of his position and scholarship. 

Dick was called out and faced the men, firm lipped and with 
an unconquerable resolution in the set of his pale face and the 
gleam of his eye. 

‘’*Bout this job o’ goat-stealin’ ? 
judicial air. 

‘They stole my billy. I went to fetch him back, an’ all the 
other goats come too,’ Dick answered. 

‘Who helped ?’ 

‘ Just a dog—a sheep an’ cattle dog.’ 

‘What boys ?’ 

‘Dunno!’ 

The examination might as well have ended there. It is a 
point of honour amongst all schoolboys never to ‘split’ on mates. 
The boy who tells is everywhere regarded as a sneak—at Waddy 
he speedily became a pariah—and Dick was a stickler for points 
of honour. To be caned was bad, but nothing to the gnawing 
shame of long weeks following upon a cowardly breach of 
faith. To all the questions Cann or Peterson could put with 
the object of eliciting the names of the participators in the 
big raid, Dick returned only a distressing and wofully stupid 
‘Dunno!’ 

Peterson scratched his head helplessly, and turned an eye of 
appeal upon the master. 

‘Very well,’ said Cann, ‘ we'll just have to guess at the other 
boys, an’ their fathers’ll be prevailed on to deal with ‘em; but 
this boy what’s been the ringleader ain’t got no father, an’ it don’t 
seem fair to the others to leave his punishment to a weak woman, 
does it?’ 

Peterson’s eye appealed to the master again. ‘Not fair an’ 
square to the other boys,’ he added philosophically. 

Joel Ham shook his head. 

‘I teach your children,’ he said. ‘I neither hang nor flagel- 
late your criminals.’ 

‘No, no, a-course not,’ said Peterson. 

‘Might you be able to spare us this boy fer the rest o’ the 
afternoon, in the name o’ the committee ?’ asked Cann. ‘ We'll 
go an’ argue with his mother to leave the lickin’ of him to the 
committee.’ 

‘As a question o’ public interest,’ said Peterson. 
The master consented to this, and Dick was led away between 
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said Cann, with a grave 
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the two men. The interview with Mrs. Haddon took place in the 
widow's garden. Mrs. Haddon quite understood what it meant 
when Peterson entered with Dick in custody. 

‘Good day, Mrs. Haddon,’ said the big man gingerly. ‘0’ 
course you know all ’bout the trouble o’ those goats.’ 

‘Made by you stupid men mostly,’ said Mrs. Haddon. 

Peterson stammered and appealed to Cann—he had not 
expected argument. 

‘What we men did, ma’am,’ said Cann, ‘ was to protect our 
property. Ifthe goats hadn’t bin brought here there wouldn’t ’a 
bin any need fer that. Not to mention garden robbin’ before, an’ 
broken fences an’ such.’ 

‘The School Committee, ma’am,’ said Peterson, ‘has drawed 
up a list of suspects, an’ the fathers of the boys named will 
lambaste ’em all thorough. Now it occurred to the committee 
that your boy, bein’ the worst o’ the pack, an’ havin’ confessed, 
oughter get a fair share o’ the hammerin’.’ 

‘An’ you’ve come to offer to do it ?’ 

‘That’s just it, ma’am, if you'll be so kind.’ 

Mrs. Haddon had a proper sense of her public duties, a due 
appreciation of the extent of Dick’s wickedness, and a full know- 
ledge of her own inefficiency as a scourger. She looked down 
and debated anxiously with herself, carefully avoiding Dick’s eye, 
and Dick watched her all the time, but did not speak a word or 
make a single plea. 

‘Can’t I beat my own boy ?’ she asked angrily. 

‘To be certain sure, ma’am, but you’re a small bit of a 
woman, an’ it don’t seem altogether square dealin’ fer the others 
to get a proper hidin’ an’ him not. ‘Sides, ’twould satisfy public 
feelin’ better if one of us was to lam him. Sound, ma’am, but 
judicious,’ said Cann. 

‘An’ ’twould save you further trouble,’ added Peterson. 
‘’*Twould ease the mind o’ Mrs. Ben Steven.’ This latter was a 
weighty argument. Mrs. Haddon’s terror of the big woman with 
the terrible tongue was very real. 

‘Well, well, well, she said pitifully. ‘ You—you won’t beat 
him roughly ?’ 

‘I’m a father, as you know, ma’am,’ said Peterson, ‘an’ know 
what's a fair thing by a boy.’ 

Cann was unbuckling his belt, and the widow stood trembling, 
clasping and unclasping her hands. It was a severe ordeal, but 
public spirit prevailed. Mrs. Haddon turned and fled into the 
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house, and shutting herself in her bedroom buried her head in 
the pillows and wept. 

Ten minutes later she was called out, and Dick was delivered 
into her hands. 

‘Better lock him up fer the night,’ said Peterson, looking in a 
puzzled way at Dick. 

The boy had not shed a tear nor uttered a cry. He stood 
stock still under the flailing, and the heart went out of Peterson. 
Had Dick fought or struggled it would have been all right and 
natural ; but this was such a cold-blooded business, and a strange 
but strongly felt superiority of spirit in the boy awed and con- 
fused the big man, and the beating was but gingerly done 
after all. 

‘Come, Dicky, dear,’ said Mrs. Haddon, in a penitent tone and 
with much humility. 

She led the boy into his room, and there addressed a diffident 
and halting speech to him. There were times when Mrs. Haddon 
had a sense of being younger and weaker than her son, and this 
was one of them. She felt it her duty to tell Dick of the sinful- 
ness of his conduct, and to try to justify the punishment, but her 
words fell ineptly from her lips—she knew them to be vain 
against the power that held Dick silent and tearless, and yet 
without a trace of boyish stubbornness. She was not a very wise 
little woman, or her son’s force of character might have been 
turned early to good works and profitable courses. 

- In truth the thrashing had had an extraordinary effect on 
Richard Haddon. For a boy to be kicked, or clouted, or tweaked 
by strange men is the fortune of war—it is a mere everyday 
incident, the natural and accepted fate of all boys, and is swiftly 
resented with a jibe or a missile and forgotten on the spot ; but to 
be taken in cold blood by one strange man, not a schoolmaster or 
in any way privileged, and deliberately and systematically larruped 
with a belt under the eyes of another, is burning shame. It tortured 
all Dick’s senses into revolt, and awakened in him a hatred of 
what he looked upon as the injustice and cowardliness of the 
outrage that was too deep and too bitter for trivial complaints. 

Richard Haddon’s temperament was poignantly romantic, and 
the natural tendency had been fed and nourished by indiscriminate 
reading. The Waddy Public Library, in point of fact, was largely 
responsible for many of the minor worries and big troubles Dick 
had been instrumental in visiting on the township. The ‘lib’ry’ 

was in the hands of a few men whose literary tastes were decidedly 
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crude, with a strong leaning towards piracy on the high seas, 
brigandage, buccaneering, and sudden death. Dick read all print 
that came in his way. Once he started a book he felt in honour 
bound to finish it, however difficult the task. To set it aside 
would be a confession of mental weakness. For this reason he 
had once, during a week of humiliation, fought his way stubbornly 
through Tupper’s ‘ Proverbial Philosophy.’ But it was the rampant 
fiction of the Waddy ‘lib’ry’ that influenced him most directly. 
He took his romance very seriously, and his vivid sympathies 
were always with the poor persecuted pirate driven to lawless 
courses by systematic oppression at school, or by a cold proud 
father’s failure to appreciate the humour of his youthful villainies. 
The bushranger, too, urged from milder courses of crime by the 
persecutions of the police, found in Dick a devoted friend. It 
never occurred to the boy that the excuses given were anything 
but quite adequate and satisfactory justification for pillage and 
arson and homicide. 

On leaving Dick’s room Mrs. Haddon locked the door very 
carefully and quietly. She suspected that he was planning some 
youthful mischief that would lead to further trouble, and hoped 
that by next morning he would be in a frame of mind to be won 
over by a little motherly strategy. But she went about her work 
with a heavy heart. Later she took the impenitent young ‘ duffer ’ 
a tea cunningly designed to appeal to his rebellious heart, and 
spread it neatly on the big dimity-covered box in his bedroom, 
but Dick was implacable. 

In the evening the widow had a visitor in whom she could 
confide without reservation. Christina Shine had called about 
her new dress for the Sunday School anniversary, and the weakest 
and most indulgent of mothers could not have wished for a more 
sympathetic confidant than big Miss Chris, who saved all her tears 
for other people’s troubles. 

‘You know, dear,’ murmured Mrs. Haddon. ‘I can’t change 
Dickie’s nature. He’s wild, an’ he thinks he’s all kinds of 
ridiculous people, an’ they lead him into mischief.’ 

‘Poor Dick! I shouldn’t have let them beat him,’ said Chris, 
flushing with indignation. 

‘An’ he’s just as eager for good, you know,’ continued the 
widow, ‘ but then nobody makes any fuss over him when he does 
something really creditable.’ 

Chris nodded her head reproachfully. ‘Even father forgets,’ 


she said. 
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Miss Chris had enormous faith in her father and a great 
affection for him, and his want of consideration for the boy who 
she believed had saved him from much suffering, if not a slow and 
terrible death, was a trait in his character that gave her a good 
deal of concern. 

‘Dicky thinks a lot of you, Christina,’ said Mrs. Haddon. 
‘P’r’aps if you went an’ spoke a few words with him he might be 
persuaded to overlook what’s past.’ 

‘Yes, yes,’ said Chris brightly. 

‘Tell him how much trouble he is givin’ his poor mother, 
who'd be alone but for him. You might dwell on that, my dear, 
will you?’ 

‘I will, of course ; and it’s true, too.’ 

‘It always seems to soften him. If it doesn’t, you can hint 
I’m not very well to-night.’ 

Miss Chris, who stood head and shoulders above her friend, 
laid an affectionate hand upon the plump and rosy widow. 

‘When he’s unmanageable other ways I take ill for a little 
while, you know,’ said the widow mournfully. ‘Come in,’ she 
cried in answer to a sharp knock at the door. 

The caller was Harry Hardy. He stopped short in confusion 
on beholding Christina Shrine, and Chris blushed warmly in 
answering his curt ‘ Good evening.’ 

‘I called to see Dick "bout that tin dish,’ he said, beating his 
leg with his hat in an obvious effort to appear at his ease. 

Mrs. Haddon glanced sharply from Harry to Chris and con- 
ceived a new interest. 

‘I will go to Dicky,’ said Chris, taking the key from the 
widow. 

Mrs. Haddon explained to Harry when they were alone, and 
added insinuatingly : 

‘That’s a dear good girl.’ 

‘Shine’s daughter ?’ said Harry with emphasis. 

‘Yes, Shine’s daughter, an’ she’s as good as he pretends to be.’ 

Harry contrived to look quite vindictive and gave no answer, 
and a minute later Chris returned. Dick had barred his door on 
the other side and would give her no reply. 

‘The window!’ cried Mrs. Haddon. 

Harry hastened out and around the house. Finding the 
window of Dick’s room unlatched he threw it up and climbed into 
the room. The door was barred with a chair; this he removed, 
and Mrs. Haddon entered with a candle. There was no sign of 
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the boy, but pinned on the wall was a large strip of paper on 
which was written in bold letters : 

‘Good-bye for ever. I’ve run away to be a bushranger.—Dick 
Happon. P.S.—Pursuit is useless.’ 

The widow sank upon the edge of the bed and mopped her 
tears with a snow-white apron. 

‘That means that I sha’n’t see him for two days at least,’ she 
said, ‘unless I’m either taken very ill or attacked by a burglar. 
Why, why can’t a poor woman be allowed to bring up her own 
children in her own way ?’ 

Chris was soothing and Harry reassuring. 

‘He knows how to take care of himself. He'll be all right,’ 
cried the young man heartily. 

‘If you could get some o’ the boys to let him know I wasn’t 
safe from a sundowner, or a drunken drover, or someone, I’d be 
much obliged,’ said Mrs. Haddon. S 

‘Very well,’ replied Harry, laughing. ‘I'll manage that.’ 

Mrs. Haddon smiled through her tears, much comforted, and 
turned her mind to other things. Within the space of about two 
minutes she had satisfied herself that no woman in all the world 
would make Harry Hardy a better wife than Christina Shine, and, 
being convinced, it was manifestly her woman’s duty to help the 
good cause. 

‘Won't you stay awhile an’ keep me company, Christina?’ 
she asked. ‘ Harry’ll see you home.’ 

Miss Chris would stay with pleasure, but she couldn’t think of 
troubling Mr. Hardy, and she said so with a girl’s shyness. Mr. 
Hardy stammered a little and tried to say that it would be no 
trouble at all, but the effort was not a brilliant success considered 
as a compliment. He longed to stay, and yet hated and feared to 
stay. This anomalous frame of mind was new to him; it con- 
fused and staggered him. He seemed to be swayed by an external 
impulse and resented it with miserable self-deceit. But he stayed. 

Harry did not greatly enrich the conversation during the hour 
spent in Mrs. Haddon’s kitchen, but he found his eyes drawn to 
the handsome profile of Christina Shine, standing out in its soft 
fairness against the dark wall like a wonderfully carven cameo. 
Her hair, turned back in beautifully flowing lines, helped the 
queenly suggestion. Harry looked resolutely away, and then he 
heard her voice, sweet and low, and recollected that beside himself 
no man, woman, or child in Waddy was mean enough to cherish 
a hard thought of Miss Chris. Beside himself! He turned 
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fiercely, as if for refuge, to his dislike for her father His failure 
to find the smallest clue to justify his opinion and that of his 
mother as to the real merits of the crime at the Silver Stream left 
him more bitter towards the searcher, the one man whose words and 
actions had convicted Frank. He would not admit his hatred to 
be unfair or unreasonable, and his moroseness deepened as time 
showed him how heavily the disgrace and sorrow lay upon his 
mother, although her words were always cheerful and her faith 
unconquerable. 

The walk home that night was not a pleasant one to Chris. 
She was piteously anxious to have him think kindly of her, and 
this made itself felt through Harry’s roughest mood ; and then he 
had an absurd impulse to throw out his arms and offer her pro- 
tection and tenderness. Absurd because, turning towards her, he 
was compelled to look upwards into her eyes, and the tall, strong 
figure at his side, walking erect, with firm square shoulders, 
dwarfed his conceit till he felt himself morally and physically a 
pigmy. 

Their conversation drifted to dangerous ground. 

‘Have you found nothing to help poor Frank ?’ she asked. 

‘Nothing,’ he said sharply, suspiciously. 

‘Iam sorry. Oh! how I wish I could aid you!’ 

‘There’s one man that might do that, but he won't.’ 

‘One man? One? You said that strangely. One man? 
Who would be so brutal ?’ 

His silence stung her. She turned sharply. 

Oh, you don’t mean—surely, surely you don’t mean father?’ 

Again he did not answer. 

‘It is not right,’ she cried out. ‘You. can have no reason to 
think that. You say it to hurt me.’ 

‘I didn’t say it.’ 

‘You meant it—you mean it still.’ 

She quickened her pace and they exchanged no more words 
until the walk was ended, then she gave him her hand over the 
gate. 

‘Good-night,’ she said. ‘You were more generous as a boy, 
Harry.’ 

He took her hand. It was ungloved, and felt small and tender 
in his hard palm. The touch awoke a sudden passion in him. 
Both of his hands held hers, his head bent over it, and he blurted 
something in apology. ‘Don’t mind me! I didn’t mean it! 
Please, please———’ He did not know what he was saying, and 
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the words were too low and confused to reach her ears, but she 
went up the garden path with an elate bird in her heart singing 
such a song of gladness that the world was filled with its music, 
and the girl knew its meaning and yet wondered at it. 

Harry stood nervously gripping the pickets of the gate and 
gazed after her, and continued gazing for many minutes when she 
had gone. Then he swung off into the bush, walking rapidly, and 
was glad in a stern rebellious way—glad in spite of his mission, in 
spite of his brother, in spite of and defiance of everything. 


(To be continued.) 

















Eighteenth-Century London through 
French Eye-Glasses. 


T has been said that the verdict of foreigners is the verdict 
of contemporary posterity. However this may be in our own 
day, when so many of our insular angularities have been rubbed 
off, and when free trade has practically been established in 
national customs, it is probably true that in the eighteenth 
century our French contemporaries occupied towards us the 
position of posterity; that is to say, they regarded us with the 
same half-envious, half-disapproving, wholly puzzled criticism 
with which we regard the robustious heroes and sentimental 
heroines of the early Georgian era. Anglophobia has always been 
a chronic disease in France, but Anglomania is a distemper of 
recent date; and though for centuries we have borrowed fashions, 
manners, dishes, and phrases from the French, it is only in the 
last generation that there has been any demand on the other side 
of the water for the English equivalents of these commodities. 
When George III. was young we were still, in our neighbours’ 
eyes, the half-savage islanders whom Roman rule and Norman 
rule alike had failed to civilise, while our barbarous eccentricities 
presented a fine field for observation and criticism to the learned 
traveller who, note-book in hand, braved the perils of a Channel 
passage. 

Two of the most distinguished French tourists who invaded 
Britain in the middle of the eighteenth century were M. Pierre 
Grosley and Madame du Boccage. The first was a lawyer and 
littéraieur of Troyes, in which city he was born in 1718. Several 
volumes upon the antiquities of his birthplace, and an account of 
a journey to Italy, made his literary reputation, and obtained for 
him the distinction of being chosen an associate of the Académie 
des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres at Paris. In the spring of 
1765 he spent six weeks in London, and his experiences, although 
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he understood not a word of English, furnished him with the 
materials for an exhaustive work upon the capital of Great Britain, 
which was published in 1770. In the midst of a great deal of 
chaff, consisting of classical quotations, annotations, and irrelevant 
digressions, there is a modicum of good grain in the shape of 
minute observations and graphic descriptions—frequently based 
on misapprehensions—from which the modern reader may glean a 
fairly accurate idea of eighteenth-century London as it appeared 
to contemporary posterity. M. Grosley’s account is supplemented, 
and to some extent corroborated, by Madame du Boccage (née 
Lepage), who was born at Rouen in 1710, and won her literary 
laurels with an imitation of Paradise Lost, a tragedy, and an 
ambitious poem in ten cantos called La Oolwmbiade. She was 
admitted a member of numerous learned societies, held a literary 
salon, was a friend of Voltaire’s, and was patronised by Fontenelle. 
M. du Boccage, a recevewr de tailles at Dieppe, occupied his 
leisure with a study of the English tongue, and published a 
volume of translations from English prose and verse. In the 
spring of 1750 the couple spent a few weeks in London, during 
which period the lady wrote regularly to her sister, describing her 
novel experiences. These letters, which are quite simple and 
unpretentious in style, were published in 1770, and greatly 
enhanced the reputation that she had gained by her laboured and 
artificial poetry. 

M. Grosley embarked from Boulogne on Saturday, April 11, 
1765, and, after a long and stormy voyage, arrived at Dover, 
which he found crowded with Frenchmen who had been detained 
by stress of weather. He could get nothing to eat at his inn, he 
tells us, except beefsteaks, and he was obliged to go into the 
kitchen and take them off the coals for himself. His bill was 
double what it ought to have been, because an elderly English- 
woman with whom, and her amiable daughter, he had travelled 
from Boulogne, contrived, in concert with an old Irish officer, 
that M. Grosley, should pay a part of their expenses. This 
circumstance, which reads like a bit out of one of Thackeray’s 
novels, our author mentions in order to observe, to the honour of 
the English, that it was the only trick ever put upon him in the 
kingdom! In consequence of the great multitudes of travellers, 
the law forbidding public conveyances to travel on Sunday was 
relaxed, and accordingly M. Grosley was able to set out early next 
morning in a ‘flying machine’ drawn by six ‘horses, “which 
carried him to town for the moderate sum of one guinea, Sunday 
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travelling had its advantages in those days, for no highwaymen 
were to be seen, except those who were dangling, fully dressed 
and with wigs on their heads, from the gibbets at the wayside. 
Custom-house officers were also making holiday, and coachmen 
and postillions were in high good-humour over the casks of 
brandy which they were able to drop, free of duty, at the inns 
along the road. The coach entered London by way of Westminster 
towards the close of the day, when the lamps were already lighted 
upon Westminster Bridge and in the neighbouring streets. 
‘These streets,’ writes M. Grosley, ‘are broad, regular, and 
lined with high houses, forming the most beautiful quarter of 
London. The river covered with boats, the bridge and streets 
filled with coaches, and the broad footpaths crowded with people 
offered to my eye such a sight as Paris would present if I were to 
enter it by the finest streets of the Faubourg St. Germain or of 
the Place Vendome, supposing that quarter to be as much 
frequented by the common people as by persons of quality.’ 

The traveller found a lodging near Leicester Fields in the 
house of a Frenchman who held some post in the Royal kitchen. 
For his apartment of two slightly furnished rooms he paid a 
guinea a week, which was considered a very reasonable price. 
The landlord spoke French and English equally well, and thus 
could be of great assistance to his lodger, who made no attempt 
to learn the barbarous British tongue, holding that ‘no man of 
sense meddles with languages after forty.’ The morning after 
his arrival, having carefully studied the map of London, M. Grosley 
ventured alone on foot through the capital. Along the Oxford 
Road and Holborn to St. Paul’s and the Royal Exchange, across 
London Bridge, through Southwark, and home by Westminster— 
this constituted his first itinerary, and he prides himself, not 
without reason, on having only once gone out of his way. Except- 
ing for the new quarter lately built, he thought that the city 
contained but little to gratify the eye, and that little it owed to 
the river. ‘I have said that the Thames flows alongside of 
London,’ he observes ; ‘ for opposite to Westminster it has only 
the country, in which are scattered up and down pleasure-houses 
and agreeable gardens, the number of which increases every day. 
Opposite to London it has only Southwark, a quarter of the town 
ill-built, and almost entirely occupied by tanners and weavers.’ 
He was quite distressed by the neglect with which the natural 
advantages of the river had been treated. London Bridge should, 
he thought, be replaced by a bridge of boats like that at 
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Rouen, so that large ships could come up the stream as far 
as Whitehall, where the port of London could then have been 
situated, 

‘The spacious canal formed by the Thames might,’ he urges, 
‘present us with as noble and striking an object as the great 
canal of Venice; but the banks of the Thames are occupied by 
tanners, dyers, and other manufacturers, who there have an 
opportunity of easily supplying themselves with water. The 
streets where these manufactures are carried on are the dirtiest in 
the City ; the bridges have no prospect of the river except through 
a balustrade of stone, with a rail of modillions three feet high, 
very massy, and fastened close to each other. . . . In a word, in 
the first excursion which I made in order to take a survey of 
London, I could not have a full view of the Thames, either on the 
side of the City or on that of Southwark, unless I entered the 
houses and manufactories which stand close to the river. The 
reason which some assign for this is the natural bent of the 
English, and in particular of the people of London, towards 
suicide.’ 

For the narrow streets and irregular buildings of what he calls 
‘Old London,’ M. Grosley had a proper eighteenth-century con- 
tempt. Walking in this quarter, he tells us, was extremely 
unpleasant, and driving practically impossible. The middle of 
the Strand was constantly foul with a puddle three or four inches 
in depth, whose splashings covered the foot passengers, filled 
coaches when the windows were down, and bedaubed the lower 
parts of the houses. The English, however, were not afraid of the 
dirt, being defended from it by their wigs of brown hair, their 
black stockings, and blue surtouts, which were made in the form 
of nightgowns. The pavement was composed of round stones, 
just as they were brought from the quarry, which rolled loosely 
about in a bottom of old mud. Madame du Boccage, fifteen years 
earlier, had given precisely the same account of the London 
pavements, adding that the nuisance was partly due to the 
necessity for frequently breaking up the streets in order to mend 
the pipes that conveyed water to the houses. In M. Grosley’s 
time, however, the principal streets of the new quarters were 
already paved with freestone, which was brought to London at 
vast expense, and a few years later this system of paving was 
extended to the chief thoroughfares of the old town. 

Both travellers seem to have been equally impressed by the 
admirable organisation of the London traffic, and by the self- 
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control manifested by the drivers. Though slow and cumbrous 
waggons were continually going through the most crowded streets 
on their way to the wharves or the Custom House, they never 
occasioned any disturbance, but proceeded in two files, moving in 
contrary directions, the slowest setting the pace, and the finest 
carriages in London falling into line with the rest. If the 
occupants were in a hurry they got out and finished their 
journey on foot. ‘You are well acquainted,’ writes Madame 
du Boccage, ‘with the disturbances which our coachmen make 
when they fall foul of each other. Such accidents often happen 
in the narrowest streets of London; but upon such occasions the 
drivers come down and extricate themselves with the utmost 
diligence, and sometimes without uttering an unnecessary word.’ 
M. Grosley corroborates this observation, explaining that the 
people of London, though haughty and ungovernable, are in 
themselves good-natured and humane, taking care to avoid frays, 
and in traffic showing the greatest readiness to turn aside, retire, 
or lend a hand. ‘ Let us add, to the honour of English coachmen,’ 
he proceeds, ‘that I have seen four hundred coaches together at 
Ranelagh, which placed themselves in a file, passed each other, 
and were always ready at the first word, without either guards or 
directors to keep order.’ 

The width of the streets and the regularity of the architecture 
in the new quarters, which are vaguely described as being parallel 
with St. Paul’s Churchyard and St. James’s Park, extorted from 
M. Grosley the admiration which he had been obliged to withhold 
from the old town. The parish of St. Giles, a cluster of mean 
shops in the days of Swift and Pope, had already developed into 
an assemblage of palaces ; the Oxford Road would soon see its 
shabby houses transformed into splendid mansions; and it was 
evident that London would presently extend as far as the rural 
village of Marylebone. Some twenty thousand houses had shot 
up since 1750, the majority of them being built upon the model— 
in miniature—of Bedford House, the work of Inigo Jones. When 
we learn that the novel feature of this plan consisted of a 
subterranean storey, an area with a railing in front, and a vault 
for coals under the footpath, we perceive that our metropolitan 
style of architecture has changed but little in the last hundred 
and fifty years. Each householder was obliged to furnish two oil 
lamps, which were fastened to his railing, and provided sufficient 
light for the side path, but left the middle of the street 
in obscurity. The chief inconvenience in this method’ of 
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lighting arose from the fact that, in spite of the respectful 
attention of the British workman to oblige the public (!), it 
was difficult for those who were daily employed in renewing the 
oil to prevent some of it from falling on the heads of the 
passers-by. 

The great and sudden increase of London about the middle of 
the century is attributed to the extravagant passion conceived by 
wealthy noblemen for building town houses commensurate with 
their position and dignity. Hitherto they had been content to 
live upon their country estates, only coming up to hired apart- 
ments when business required their presence in town. If the 
present rage for building continued, M. Grosley was of opinion 
that by the next century London would be doubled in size. 
Unfortunately the new town, being situated in a rich and level 
plain, was always damp, and quite as dirty as the old, though 
attempts had been made to remedy the evil by forbidding the 
inhabitants, under severe penalties, to throw water out of the 
windows, and by employing carts to carry away the mud. The 
finest shops, strange to say, were to be found, not in these 
spacious new quarters, but in the narrow ways of Fleet Street and 
the Strand. These shops were, in our traveller’s opinion, the 
most striking objects that London could offer to the eye of a 
stranger. ‘They are all enclosed,’ he tells us, ‘ with great glass 
doors ; all adorned on the outside with pieces of ancient architec- 
ture; all brilliant and gay, as well on account of the things sold 
in them as in the exact order with which they are kept; so that 
they make a most splendid show, greatly superior to anything of 
the kind in Paris.’ 

From M. Grosley’s account of the atmosphere of London in 
the month of April, 1765, it would seem that the nuisance of fog 
and smoke has diminished rather than increased with the growth 
of the metropolis. It must be remembered that in the eighteenth 
century factories were allowed to stand in the best residential 
neighbourhoods, instead of being banished to the outskirts of the 
city, while no apparatus was as yet in use which professed to 
consume its own smoke. Hence, in April—which is not now 
considered one of the black months—we are told that the fog, 
mixed with smoke, formed a cloud which enveloped London like 
a mantle—‘ a cloud which the sun pervades but rarely; a cloud 
which, recoiling back upon itself, suffers the sun to break out 
only now and then, which casual appearance procures the Lon- 
doners a few of what they call glorious days. The great love 
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of the English for walking defies the badness of other days. 
On April 12 St. James’s Park, incessantly covered with fogs, 
smoke, and rain, that scarce left a possibility of distinguishing 
objects at the distance of four paces, was filled with walkers, who 
were an object of musing and admiration to me during that whole 
day. . . . The vapours with which the atmosphere is loaded 
drag with them in their fall the heaviest particles of smoke ; this 
forms black rains, and produces all the ill effects which may justly 
be expected from it upon the clothes of those who may be exposed 
to it. Their effect is the more certain and unavoidable as it 
is the rule with the people of London not to use, or to suffer 
foreigners to use, our umbrellas of waxed silk or taffeta. For this 
reason London swarms with the shops of scourers, busied in scour- 
ing, repairing, and new-furbishing the clothes that are smoked in 
this manner.’ 

If M. Grosley was severe upon our atmosphere, he went to the 
other extreme in his account of our municipal administration. 
London, he says, differed in nothing so much from Paris as in its 
system of police. Though said to be swarming with pickpockets, 
it had neither troops, patrol, nor regular watch, being guarded 
during the night only by old men chosen from among the dregs 
of the people, and unarmed except for a lanthorn and a pole. 
London, moreover, was the only great city in the world where 
neither murders nor assassinations’ happened, an assertion which 
was founded solely on our author’s own personal experience. He 
had never seen an assassination in London, and therefore—though 
such crimes do not usually take place in public—he convinced 
himself that none was committed. Of the honesty of the people 
he was equally satisfied ; in the first place, because he saw empty 
pewter pots left confidingly outside the houses for the publicans’ 
boys to collect ; and, in the second, because he twice went to sleep 
in a public place without finding that he had been robbed on 
awaking. On one of these occasions a pleasant little adventure 
befell him, his account of which is worth giving in his own 
words. 

‘ Happening to be in Kensington Gardens, and having turned 
to the sun one of those boxes which are scattered up and down 
the grass-plats, and move upon pivots, I gave way to sleep; but 
my awakening was attended with the most agreeable surprise 
imaginable. The box was taken by a company of handsome 
young women, who had kept the most profound silence. For this 
they now indemnified themselves by entering into a very gay 
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chat with me, which lasted as long as could be expected between 
persons who did not rightly understand each other. My 
book, which I was looking for, was in the hands of one of the 
handsomest of them, who gave me leave to testify my gratitude 
with a kiss. This is the only theft which my want of precaution 
against pickpockets exposed me to.’ 

The police, we are informed, was relieved of its chief cares by 
the institution of the poor-rate, which had cleared the streets of 
beggars. Owing to the immense sums raised by this rate (more 
than three and a half millions in England alone), there were but 
few poor persons in London, as compared with other great cities. 
The citizens of the lower sort paid the tax cheerfully, looking 
upon it as a fund, the interest of which was secured to their 
widows and children. Some dishonest persons, it was admitted, 
enriched themselves by its manipulation, and the House of Lords 
had taken into consideration a Bill for the establishment of a 
central office, in order that the rate should be collected, divided, 
and distributed by a general Administration instead of by each 
parish individually. The Bill was dropped after some discussion, 
and jobbery continued to flourish; notwithstanding which our 
friendly critic regarded the poor-rate as the noblest method 
by which an opulent people could derive honour from their 
wealth. 

If there were comparatively few persons actually destitute in 
London, the working classes were not so prosperous as might have 
been expected, considering the high rate of wages. Although 
they were as regular in their morals and conduct as Parisians 
were the reverse, they were obliged, in consequence of heavy 
taxes and the extreme dearness of all provisions, to live in the 
same hand-to-mouth fashion as the worst-paid labourers of other 
countries. Bread in 1765 was twopence-halfpenny a pound, coarse 
meat fourpence-halfpenny, roasting beef ninepence, bacon ten- 
pence, and butter elevenpence a pound. At this time great dis- 
content had been excited among the people by the high price of 
corn ; but the only measures taken by the Government to remedy 
the evil were to lay an embargo on the exportation of English 
corn, and to allow the free importation of foreign corn during a 
period of three months. The labouring classes are described as 
so independent of spirit that nothing short of sheer necessity 
would induce them to work. When driven by actual want, they 
attacked their tasks like madmen, choosing rather to toil with all 
their might, and to rest themselves from time to time, than to 
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pass a whole day gently and easily in their employment. ‘The 
perfection of handicraft and the love of liberty in the lowest class 
of artificers,’ continues M. Grosley, ‘ contribute equally to render 
English manufactures very dear. In vain has the State attempted 
to diminish this excessive dearness by laying such heavy taxes as 
render it impossible for them to have money beforehand: they 
enter into association, they refuse to work, they revolt, and obtain 
an increase of their wages when the latter become insufficient to 
enable them to live as usual; and this is always a great burden 
on trade.’ 

The commercial and professional classes in England took life 
very easily at this period, if our informant may be believed. 
The merchant rose late, and passed an hour at home, drinking 
tea with his family. At ten he went to the coffee-house for 
another hour, after which he went home again, or met people 
about business, and at two o’clock he went on ’Change. On his 
return he lounged at the coffee-house till four, his dinner-hour. 
Dinner concluded his working day, the evening being passed at 
social clubs or in country excursions. Even the bankers, who had 
most business on their hands, did not confine themselves constantly 
to their counting-houses, except on the two foreign post days. 
‘The idle time which this procures them amazed me at first,’ 
writes the traveller. ‘ But my surprise ceased when I was given 
to understand that they by no means keep the same number of 
books as the French and Italian merchants. As they enter upon 
business with that spirit of order and regularity which cha- 
racterises their nation, simple minutes sufficiently enable them to 
transact the most important concerns. The middle-class pater- 
familias, though he conducted his affairs in this airy fashion, had 
an expensive establishment to maintain, if we may judge by the 
sums paid for house-rent and servants’ wages. An ignorant 
country girl who could only sweep and scour was paid six guineas 
a year, with an extra guinea for her tea, while a cook-maid who 
knew how to roast and boil commanded twenty guineas a year. 
For a moderate-sized house in the neighbourhood of Leicester 
Fields the rent was thirty-eight guineas a year, to which was 
added a guinea for water, two guineas for poor-rate, and three 
guineas for the window tax. 

M. Grosley was no great admirer of our English dietary. The 
bread he describes as good and fine, but he evidently thought that 
the English ate far too little of it in proportion to animal food. 

‘The butter and tea which Londoners live upon from morning 
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till three or four o’clock in the afternoon,’ he writes, ‘ occasion the 
chief consumption of bread, which is cut in slices, and so thin that 
it does as much honour to the address of the person that cuts it 
as to the sharpness of the knife. Two or three of these slices 
furnish out a breakfast. They are no less sparing in their other 
meals ; what would be scarce enough for a Frenchman of ordinary 
appetite would suffice three hungry Englishmen.’ This observa- 
tion is curious enough in view of the contempt with which the 
typical John Bull has always regarded what he believed to be the 
typical Frenchman, under-sized, frog-eating, and ignorant of the 
taste of roast beef. Madame du Boccage, however, alluding to 
the little bits of bread, like consecrated cakes, which were served 
with cherry wine at London parties, says, ‘ The share of six — 
would hardly satisfy me.’ 

M. Grosley found that the much-vaunted beef of England was 
no better than that of France, except in being more easily chewed 
and digested, while the mutton had nothing to recommend it but 
its fat, and the fowls were soft and flabby. The garden-stuffs 
again were very dear, and all that grew near London were 
impregnated with smoke. The water, brought from the Thames, 
was indifferent, and the wine was quite undrinkable. ‘ With 
regard to red wines,’ he explains, ‘I was informed by a vintner, a 
master of his business, that the country people gather sloes and 
blackberries in the hedges round London, which they publicly sell 
to the wine merchants: that many of these merchants have 
brambles and wild shrubs in the country which bear fruits of this 
sort, and when they are ripe the vintage commences in London; 
that is to say, the wines then begin to be brewed, the chief 
ingredient in which is the juice of turnips boiled to a total 
dissolution. This juice, mixed with that of wild fruit, with beer 
and litharge, after a slight fermentation, produces the port wine 
drunk at taverns and places of public diversion in and about 
London.’ Madame du Boccage, it may be noted, is much more 
complimentary than her compatriot towards both our food and 
drink. She soon reconciled herself, she tells her sister, to the 
simple cookery of the English, to their fowls with buttered sauce, 
their inevitable plum-puddings, and the great crabs and lobsters 
that were served up as aids to the digestion! Our home-made 
cherry wine she likens to Burgundy, and as for tea, ‘you must 
understand that there is no good tea to be had anywhere but in 
London.’ 

M. Grosley seems to have seen but little of English society, 
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except under its more public aspect, as at Ranelagh and Vauxhall, 
or at the social clubs, which were then supported by every class, if 
not by every clique. At the dining clubs he found that public 
affairs formed the chief topic, gay and pleasant conversation being 
unknown to these societies. At the numerous gaming clubs play 
was very deep and, naturally, all-absorbing. At one of these clubs 
a new dish had lately been invented which has retained its popu- 
larity down to our own times, and has even been received with 
favour in Continental circles. ‘A Minister of State,’ so runs the 
story, ‘ had recently passed twenty-four hours at a gaming-table, 
so absorbed in play that during the whole time he took 
no sustenance except a bit of beef between two slices of 
toasted bread. This new dish grew highly in vogue during my 
stay in London ; it was called by the name of the Minister who 
invented it.’ This anecdote enables us to credit the year 1765 
with the invention of the necessary and generally harmless 
sandwich. 

If the men had their dining and gambling clubs, the ladies 
were not without their coteries, at which they too talked chiefly of 
politics. The learned Frenchman approved of the interest shown 
by Englishwomen in national affairs, which gave a new pleasure to 
social life. Their husbands, moreover, always found someone at 
home to whom they could open their minds, and converse as long 
and earnestly as they pleased on those subjects which they had 
most at heart. All appearance of intimacy between the sexes, 
however, was dropped in public places, play being the only thing 
that ever united them. If they met merely for social purposes, the 
women placed themselves near the door, and left the upper end of 
the apartment and all the conversation to the men. From this 
account it may be inferred that M. Grosley associated chiefly with 
the middle-class families that inhabited the neighbourhood of 
Leicester Fields. Madame du Boccage tells a very different story 
of the delightful breakfasts given by Mrs. Montagu, in a room lined 
with the painted paper of Pekin and furnished with the choicest 
movables of China. It is certain that the queen of the blue- 
stockings would not have left all the conversation to the men. 
Both travellers agree in asserting that the English ladies wore no 
rouge, and cared little about their dress, generally appearing in 
the daytime in a short gown, long white apron, and small flat 
hat. M. Grosley attributes their indifference to dress to a con- 
sciousness of their own beauty—a consciousness which he considers 
entirely justified. Having inquired of members of both sexes, 
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Which ruled the house in England, the husband or the wife? 
he was unable to obtain any answer; but nevertheless he pro- 
ceeds to solve the problem to his own satisfaction. ‘The 
English ladies,’ he declares, ‘ with the most mild and gentle tone, 
and with an air of indifference, coldness, and languor, exercise a 
power equally despotic over lovers and husbands, a power so 
much the more permanent as it is established and supported 
by a complaisance and submissiveness from which they never 
depart.’ 

Although M. Grosley condescended to describe ladies’ hats and 
the amusements of the frivolous, it must not be supposed that he 
neglected more weighty matters, such as the politics, commerce, 
and jurisprudence of England, her religious sects, and her societies 
for encouraging art and science. Into these deep subjects, which 
he discusses at great length and with many learned digressions, it 
is impossible here to follow him ; but before taking a final leave of 
him we may glance for a moment at his interesting analysis 
of the causes of our deeply rooted national melancholy. This 
distemper he attributes in the first instance to the damp of our 
climate, and to our too solid diet of beef and beer. Our educa- 
tion, religion, public diversions, and literature, so far from 
ameliorating the malady, seemed, to this profound observer, to 
have no end in view but to feed and propagate it. Visits to 
Eton and to Westminster proved to him that even in our school- 
boys a gloomy seriousness supplied the place of those winning 
graces that elsewhere are discoverable in boys of tender age. 
Although, generally speaking, very handsome, and distinguished 
by an air of the utmost mildness, they were, he was informed, the 
most obstinate and intractable creatures that ever came out of 
the hands of Nature. On the occasion of his visit to Eton he 
arrived at the College at sunset, when the dews had begun to fall 
and the grass was covered with moisture. ‘Yet at this very 
time,’ he writes, ‘we saw about sixty of the boys in their shirts, 
dripping with sweat, and playing at cricket. A pretty youth, 
nearly related to the Earl of Chesterfield, quitted his play and 
came to pay his respects. With astonishment I heard that he 
and his companions took this recreation every day at the same 
hour and in the same place. These boys were watched by one 
person only, who sat upon the banks of the Thames with a book 
in his hand.’ 

M. Grosley gives but a dismal account of our theatres and 
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other public entertainments, with which, he explains, the police 
refrains from meddling ‘ because it thinks itself in duty bound to 
respect the pleasures and transient gaiety of a nation which has 
only these places to suspend the melancholy and natural serious- 
ness that form its characteristic. At Ranelagh and Vauxhall the 
pleasure-seekers looked as grave as at the Bank or at church, and 
each seemed to be mentally asking the question, which is said to 
have been put by a young English nobleman to his tutor: ‘Am J 
as joyous as I ought to be?’ The tragedies which were performed 
at the London theatres consisted of a number of bloody scenes, 
shocking to humanity—in the Shakesperean tragedies more 
especially, whatever the most barbarous cruelty or the most 
refined wickedness could possibly conceive was presented to the 
view. The English comedy was unable to obliterate or weaken 
the impressions of melancholy which tragedy left behind it; 
indeed, it sometimes created new ones, due to the nocturnal 
scenes which it frequently exhibited. The best comedies, more- 
over, consisted of complicated intrigues, which put the minds of 
those who endeavoured to unravel them to the torture. Madame 
du Boccage may here be allowed to put in a word for our much- 
maligned diversions. The English, she declares, excel in low 
comedy, which they play in a much more natural manner than 
the French ; she admires the order and stillness that prevail at 
Ranelagh, whereas in France the smallest assembly occasions a 
stunning noise ; and she is delighted with that peculiarly British 
entertainment, the oratorio or pious concert, of which the great 
Mr. Handel is the moving spirit. 

Turning from amusements to literature, we learn from M. 
Grosley that our best compositions scarcely afford any relief 
against the national dejection. ‘The Spectator is the masterpiece 
of the English in the lively and facetious style; but all the 
humour of this work lies in the form under which it delivers some 
lessons of morality. The works of Dr. Swift are political and 
theological tracts, varnished over with a satire rather pungent 
than delicate, where it would be in vain to look for the refined 
raillery or the delicacy and ease of Pascal’s Provincial Letters. . . . 
The English, both writers and readers, prefer the sentimental to 
the ludicrous style. How spacious a field has the latter to display 
itself in those numerous pamphlets with which London is every 
day overrun by contending parties, who should naturally endeavour 
to turn each other into ridicule! And yet the sourest bile, the 
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bitterest gall, and the most mortifying truths, supply the place of 
that raillery and gaiety which Horace required in this species 
of composition.’ 

As for religion, the English were accustomed to connect piety 
with melancholy, and the Jewish rigour with which they were 
obliged to keep the Sabbath was an absolute specific to nourish 
their gloomy temper. ‘On this day the theatres and all houses 
of entertainment are shut; all sorts of gaming and dancing are 
forbid ; people are neither allowed to sing at home nor to play 
upon any instrument; the newspapers, the favourite food of 
national curiosity, are discontinued ; the watermen cease to ply 
upon the River Thames; the tolls to be paid upon coming into 
London are doubled, and some are even trebled, on account of a 
late Act of Parliament which has assigned the product of this 
increase of tolls to new-pave the capital; except in church time 
the inhabitants of London wait, with their arms folded, till 
service is again celebrated, or till the day is over, without having 
any other amusement but to gaze in a melancholy mood at those 
who pass to and fro in the streets.’ No wonder that the traveller 
was shown twenty skulls, presumably of suicides, which had been 
taken out of the Thames when the foundations of the new bridge 
at Blackfriars were being dug! 

M. Grosley is quite ready with a panacea for this unhappy 
state of things. Fortunately his remedy is a simple one, consist- 
ing merely of a reduction of the duties upon French wines. These 
exorbitant duties, he points out, had constrained the nation to 
have recourse to domestic wines; that is to say, to a sort of 
liquor that was but little palatable to those who had a good taste, 
and destructive to persons who, in the use of it, followed the 
impulse of an inordinate appetite. Since the general disuse of 
foreign wines by the English, ‘ insipid raillery, pitiful conundrums, 
dull metaphysics, and plaintive elegies have supplied the place of 
light conversation, amiable simplicity, sprightly wit, and joyous 
parodies ; in fine, funeral urns, coffins, and cypress boughs are 
become fashionable even in buildings of the most elegant taste.’ 
When once the use of genuine French wine was restored to 
England, the people, we are assured, would grow more tractable 
and less speculative, more gay and less addicted to wrangling, more 
sociable and less saturnine, more submissive and less occupied 
with State affairs, more religious and less metaphysical; in 
short, they would then be a perfect people, living in a state of 
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almost paradisaical bliss. This little homily, the author reminds 
us, is preached from a text consecrated by the authority of Holy 
Writ, viz.: ‘Give strong drink unto him that is ready to perish, 
and wine unto those that be of heavy hearts’ (Proverbs xxxi. 6). 
We may be allowed to suspect, however, that this sermon was 
inspired, not so much by the text above quoted, as by the fact 
that the preacher was a native of Troyes, the capital of Champagne, 
and that throughout his life he was remarkable for the ardour of 
his local patriotism. 
GEORGE PasTon. 
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The Birds’ Bath. 


UT on the lawn the birds’ bath lies 
Birdkin of every kind to it flies ; 

Blackbird and starling and little blue tit, 
By two and by three they flock to it. 
They sip and they dip and they splash their fill 
And they stay or away at their own sweet will, 
Till clanks me in the great tall thrush, 
With a lordly look and a masterful rush ; 
Then only the impudent sparrow hath 
Courage to share that waterspout bath. 


WaLTER HERRIES POLLOCK. 






































Passon’s Dilemma. 


HE village was a-bubble, seething with interested, friendly 

excitement, over the news of Aaron’s legacy. Nobody, 

not even old Matthew, who was the oldest man in the village, 

and remembered, with embellishment, everything that had 

happened in the memory of man, could recollect a parallel 
occurrence. 

‘Naw vay, the only thing nigh this heer ez I ken mind, is ten 
year come Michaelmas, when Sam Draycott brawke ’ees leg an’ 
drawed eight pun’ from the insurance fer it—which was a goodish 
sight mor’n bawth ’ees limbs was a-worth in ’ealth any time, zo 
‘twas! - Wull, if I bain’t glad ez a bird! Aaron be a desarving 
chap ef iver was, an’ gude use ’ee’ll make, I reckon, o’ thie thirty 
pun.’ 

It was wonderful how many of the village folk found occasion 
to have business, in the ensuing week, that carried them up the 
hill that wound past the little white cottage, and on towards the 
turnpike-road. It would have been surely more than churlish 
not to spare a moment to call in and congratulate Aaron and his 
‘missus’ on the piece of surprising good-fortune that had so 
opportunely come in their way. 

Not a visitor, either, but departed without leaving a sugges- 
tion as to his or her, frequently her, opinion on the most suitable 
method of expending the thirty pounds, that sounded absolutely 
Croesian wealth to folk who were rarely accustomed to handle a 
quarter of its bulk at once. 

Everybody had a different idea, and although old Aaron 
received each and all with grave attention and a flattering non- 
committing silence, he gave no tongue to his own meditations on 
the question, and nobody gleaned as much as a hint of his views 
whereon to hang a peg of conversational speculation to adorn the 
next gossip on the subject. 

‘Young passon hev a-took all the trouble an’ managin’ o’ this 
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heer money-business, mother, an’ I reckon ez it zims more vittin’ 
ez us a-mentions it to ’ee fust off, rayther then a chitter-chatterin’ 
o’ it to iverybody ez ’appens to drap in casual ; zims ez it would be 
more daycint, dawn’t it, mother ?’ 

‘Mother,’ following the unvarying precedent of a long matri- 
monial course of action, nodded her white head smilingly, until 
the black and violet ribbon bunches in her net cap that hung over 
each ear bobbed and nodded too in accentuated acquiescence. 

‘I reckon zo, Aaron! I dessay ez it be a mort o’ trouble wan 
way an t’other, They turney chaps wants ticklish ’andlin’; belike 
*tev took a dale o’ managin’ to git it all a-worked out suent like.’ 


A week later the ‘ passon ’ himself followed the example of so 
large a number of his parishioners, and went in at the gate and 
up the path to Aaron’s cottage, whose latticed casements blinked 
and twinkled from beneath their deep thatched eaves like a shy 
coquette. 

The air was fragrant with the scent of wallflowers and lilac, 
and against the house the wistaria was showing drooping clusters 
of faint mauve blooms upon its dry, leafless branches. Her 
flowers were the pride of ‘ mother’s’ heart, and Aaron declared 
that she forgot to miss the children, who had all gone their way 
in the world, in the careful tending of her cherished flowers. The 
vicar fingered the crisp banknotes that were securely tucked away 
in his waistcoat pocket with complacent satisfaction, while a host 
of admirable projects whereon he could advise Aaron as to their 
disposal, flitted many-hued through his benevolent brain. 

That Aaron might possibly possess views of his own on the 
subject was a thought that never as much as entered the Reverend 
Joseph’s head. It was a favourite hypothesis of his not widely 
visioned mind, that one has only ‘to place reasonable propositions 
in a favourable light for reasonable men to accept them.’ On 
such syllogisms he had built up a theory of action and conduct 
for his own guidance, the failure of application in successive cases 
of which was powerless to convict of unworkability. 

‘Ees, zur, there hev a-bin a goodish number a-tullin’, I 
reckon, zince the news got abroad ; an’ thank ’ee kindly, I’m shure, 
fer all yer trouble.’ 

Aaron slipped the bundle of notes into his old wife’s wrinkled 
hand. She touched them almost reverentially ; they seemed such 
overflowing bountifulness of largesse after the careful doling of 


small coins that she had unfailingly manipulated throughout her 
long life, 
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The parson sat down on one of the narrow, high-backed 
chairs that was dusted for his imminent occupation, and prepared 
to deliver himself of the fountain of pastoral advice welling within 
his breast. 

‘Ees, vay theer hev a-bin a lot o’ tullin’, but I zays to mother, 
“Us bain’t gwine to dii nort till us hev axed the passon.” They 
was me very words, eh, mother? I zays, ‘“ Us’ll ax the passon fust 
along!’ ‘ Mother’s’ wide, benevolent face beamed affirmation of 
the statement. 

‘Anything that I may have done in this matter has been a 
trifle I was only too ready to execute. I dare say I expedited 
matters more effectually than one not used to legal procedure.’ 

Aaron was not the man to betray a rash ignorance of any 
phrase’s precise significance ; but he contented himself with an 
attesting nod of gratitude. 

‘Ees, indade, zur, yii be right! Mary Ann Bissell (yii mind 
’er gran’feyther’s tomb-stone right side o’ the church porch), ’er 
zaith, ‘‘ Why iver dawn’t ’ee change inter a better ’ouse? There’s 
gran’ new ’ouses a-buildin’ out by Fairford way, mortal vine, wi’ 
front parlers an’ baw winders, an’ vire-places a-zot round wi’ picter 
tiles.” Law bless ’ee, zur, us couldn’t go fer to lave thic old 
place ; come heer right away on our weddin’ day nigh three-an’- 
fifty year agone, us must bide heer till us be carried out to 
churchyard—mustn’t us, mother ?’ 

‘I reckon us wouldn’t be long if us was to change.’ The 
old woman’s eyes glanced affectionately round the low-ceilinged 
kitchen, beautiful by reason of its exceeding fitness for the simple 
unpretentious lives lived within its walls. Against the side facing 
the door stretched a black oak dresser, bearing an array of coarse 
blue and yellow ware, and shining brass and copper utensils upon 
its upper shelves. On the mantelshelf, high above reach, figured 
a wondrous collection of china ‘ joaneys,’ fearsome dogs and cows 
in high relief that were the cherished objects of ‘ mother’s’ proud 
possession ; gleaming candlesticks stood at each end, while irons 
polished to the last scintillation of their unused surfaces reared 
& pyramidic height in the very centre. 

The parson agreed that a change of domicile was a thought 
not to be entertained for an instant. 

‘Then theer was Charity Weeks, ’er ez lived in sarvice tii 
Bristol, an’ picked up brave, vine notions therefrom. “I should 
buy a new suite o’ furniter; these be mortal shabby,” ’er saith’ 
(Aaron pronounced the word as though it related to an outfit of 
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garments for himself), ‘chairs, an’ a sofy a-covered in stamped 
plush.’ The parson could not repress a shudder as he looked at 
the row of straight-backed elm chairs that were set in symmetrical 
order opposite. 

‘No, no, Aaron, your present ones are infinitely preferable in 
every way, I assure you!’ 

‘Yii be right, zur. Mother an’ me, us ain’t niver bin used tii a 
stuffed sate wi’ thees bouncin’ springs like a “‘ jack-in-box.” I zot 
on edge o’ yourn t’other day when I zigned thic paper, like ez I 
was a-veered o’ smashin’ the ole concarn. Me an’ mother bain’t 
no volks fer vanty-sheeny notions.’ 

Aaron’s flow of language was not easily stopped, and after one 
or two futile attempts to launch his own full-rigged ideas upon 
the current of conversation, the parson resigned himself to listen 
until the tide of talk turned fully in his direction. 

‘I ’ad a-thought o’ a silk gown fer mother, but then I minded 
ez ’ow ’er worn’t niver comfortable in sich.’ 

Mother smoothed the front breadth of the best alpaca apron 
that had replaced a customary ‘ weeken-day’ cotton one in honour 
of the parson’s expected visit. 

‘ Silk gown, an’ theer’s the only wan ez iver I owned upstairs 
ez giide ez new, savin’ the arm seams a little wore! I bain’t no 
body fer vine clawthes, niver zot about in sich, fer fear o’ creasin’ 
up the skirt. Never a-got thet but the dear ole missus a-left it 
me when ’er died come twenty year back.’ 

The parson’s patience was becoming exhausted, so with a 
mighty effort he detached attention from ‘mother’s’ sumptuary 
arrangements towards his carefully elaborated schemes. 

‘Well, Aaron, I have thought a great deal on the question of 
the best disposal of your little legacy, and I have come to the 
conclusion that the most advantageous plan’—the parson’s talk 
always held a reminiscent savour of pulpit oratory. Aaron’s 
keen old eyes were bright with the light of a conjured, ecstatic 
picture painted by the hand of his magic legacy. 

‘I be a-comin’ to it, zur, right away! I dessay us be a bit 
longwinded this arternoon to yer hearin’, but this heer business 
have zort o’ distarbed us like. I reckon as us ain’t a-talked o’ 
nort else, me an’ mother, zince fust us ’eerd on this money job ; an’ 
I zays to mother, ‘“ Ef passon’s willin’, thet’s our ticket,” I zays. 
“Us’ll ax the passon, an’ put thic money to the buyin’ o’ a ’and- 
organ !”’ 

If Aaron had suggested the purchase of a small menagerie or 
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the acquisition of a tame gorilla, his clerical listener could hardly 
have heard his news with more complete and helpless stupefaction. 

For an instant his habitual readiness of speech failed him, and 
he could only wipe a damp brow in horrified silence. 

‘I dessay it dii zound a bit startlin’, Aaron smiled encourag- 
ingly, with the air of a bold adventurer stooping to comprehending 
sympathy with timid unaspiring commonplace. ‘What yii med 
zay oncommon-like, but I reckon ez thet’s about the zize o’ it! 
Yii zee me an’ mother us dawn’t want no new-fangled changes, 
tis gettin’ on too late in the forenoon fer they to zuit our tastes ; 
but I zim a bit o’ moosic ’andy on the premises, zo to spake, ez a 
body can jest ’elp theerselves to when they be a bit lonesome or 
dumpish ’ud be mortal cheerin’. ’Tis a goodish stap along to 
church, an’ mother ain’t no wise zo dapper on ’er pins ez vormerly ; 
I hev a-thought it all over, an’ I vancy ez a few hymns an’ 
psalm-tunes a-Sunday, wi’ zommut lively, sich ez Rule Britannier 
or ’Earts 0’ Oak fer weeken-days ’ud zuit us down to the ground.’ 

The hearer groaned in spirit. Like so many modern re- 
formers it was rather the methods and processes of social refor- 
mation than any real idea of objective reform that had captivated 
the zeal and efforts of the Reverend Joseph. 

In his early days, before full ordination, he had taken up 
residence in a London Settlement, and had flung himself with 
vigour into the minutely organised work of that social and 
philanthropic instrument. 

It was a species of work that appealed intrinsically to one of 
the parson’s temperament; and when his work lay West he had 
light-heartedly set about the impossible task of superimposing 
East-end methods upon the essentially different type of West- 
country character. 

He thought, with poignant remembrance at the moment, of a 
course of musical evenings wherein the works of the great com- 
posers were administered in smal] doses by enthusiastic amateurs 
to an audience of working people. He mouthed with mental 
appreciation one of his own explanations that interlarded the 
harmony: ‘It is rather by the immediate impulse of bringing 
the absolute best to untried ears that we shall train those ears to 
musical and elevated delight,’ and now here was one of his own 
parishioners bent on the procuring of a barrel-organ, of all things 
in the world! It was heartrending. 

Aaron’s eloquence had slackened, and he sat with a huge 
wrinkled hand clasping each fustian knee, his kindly weather- 
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beaten old face creased by lines of amusement, anticipating the 
wealth of pleasure in store for himself and mother as he waited 
for the parson’s judgment. 

‘ Really, Aaron, you surprise me so exceedingly that I hardly 
know what to say. I should never have imagined that you would 
desire such an unwonted possession for your own; there are so 
many other things that might add pleasure to you both—a bath- 
chair, for instance, in which you could wheel your wife to church 
when the distance is too great for her to walk, or , 

The smile disappeared as Aaron shook an emphatic head, and 
mother’s feet ceased their tapping to the measure of an imaginary 
tune. 

‘Law bless yer sawl, zur, ‘er ‘ud rayther crawl on ’ands an’ 
knees then be took like a chile, zo’er wud. I reckoned ez yii 
wouldn’t ketch onter the idear aisy ; it dii zim zort o’ ridiklous 
fust off.’ 

The parson eagerly grasped at an opportunity of shelving the 
undesirable question ; but as he went home through the country, 
wonderful with the May beauty of apple-blossom everywhere, the 
vexed incongruities of life and character seemed to rise and shut 
out the surprising loveliness of the gay springland through which 
he walked with troubled feet. 

Of course it was not to be thought of that he should give his 
sacerdotal sanction to such a Philistine scheme. He would talk 
it over frankly with Aaron, and show him how impossible it was ! 
They would together discover another project equally to the old 
couple’s satisfaction, for the ultimate application of this legacy 
that the Reverend Joseph was beginning to call somewhat of a 
nuisance, though he would certainly have phrased his feelings in 
more Johnsonian language had he given them expression himself. 

‘Passon didn’t zim what yii med call took wi’ thic idear, 
Aaron.’ Mother was watering her flowers that were beginning to 
droop in the strong afternoon sun, looking ‘divered-like, as 
she termed it concernedly. 

‘’Ee was a bit took back ez yii med zay. Yi was jest zame 
yerself ez I named it fust off, ef yii mind! Volks be wonnerful 
like in theer surprisin’s. I mind when I was a boy an’ us ate 
barley bread, why I couldn’t ’ardly git meself tii vancy a wheaten 
loaf fust along, zo I couldn’t. Zame wi’ passon, ’ee hadn’t niver 
thought o’ no sich thing a-fore, an’ it zort o’ scat ’ees wits abroad. 
In a few days’ time us shall zee ez ’ee hev grasped the maning 0’ it 
more nateral like.’ 
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The emotions aroused in the parson’s breast, although savour- 
ing markedly of surprise, were scarcely of the order presaged 
by Aaron. 

The longer the vicar considered the question the more im- 
probable did it appear that he could agree to carry out Aaron’s 
wishes, and the harder did it seem that his should be the ruthless 
hand to shatter those iridescent pictures, colouring every day yet 
more vividly the anticipations of the legatees. 

The provoking part was that the parson’s authority was 
absolutely unimpeachable. He knew that any advice, however 
disagreeable and apparently undesirable, would be unfailingly 
accepted by the simple old pair, to whom ‘passon’ stood as a 
veritable embodiment of ecclesiastical and civil guidance. 

The neighbours grew impatient at the lack of informative 
detail, and hinted darkly at ‘volks ez is close,’ and even cast 
vague aspersions on the ultimate credibility of the whole affair’s 
realism. 

‘I wouldn’t zay fer a minit ez it worn’t all a trumped-up tale ! 
They turney chaps ain’t tii be belaved no mor’n cheap jacks. 
I’ve ’eerd ez they tull lies most ez vast ez a hoss can gallop ; like 
enuff ez passon hev vound ’em out, and Aaron bain’t gwine to let 
on ez ’ee hev bin a-took in, green ez a lick !’ 

Old Matthew’s speculations travelled to the little white cottage, 
gaining in intensity and galling scepticism on their journey, until 
the garnished recital goaded even ‘ mother’s’ unmoved serenity to 
acquiesce in her husband’s assertion, that he would ‘ shaw volks ez 
ain’t got nort better to dii then to bumble, fer all the warld like 
old apple-draynes, about theer neighbours’ bizness, what the truth 
of it was!’ 

So Aaron tidied himself the next evening with scrupulous 
care, putting on his second-best black coat and a satin tie of like 

sable hue, that represented his sole personal outlay in the matter 
of mourning garb for the defunct relict, whose benefaction was the 
occasion of so much interest in the little community. 

‘I be jest a-gwine to step round an’ zee the passon meself 
about thic bizness, zo ez us shall knaw about were us be in the 
concarn, mother!’ Aaron gave a final and effective sweep to 
the toe of his boot, already polished to a winking point of 
brightness by his expert hand. 


The vicar had been pondering deeply over the difficult problem 
of his duty, in the interval between Aaron’s startling announce- 
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ment and that of his evening visit. He had turned the question 
over in his careful troubled mind, and though all his meditations 
swung from the pivot of a resolve to absolutely withstand, and, if 
need be, circumvent, Aaron’s ‘absurd notions,’ they notwithstand- 
ing oscillated painfully with a host of complex and bewilderingly 
new ideas on the subject of his ultimate duty in the affair. 

His thoughts returned to the warden’s pleasure at his appoint- 
ment, the hopes of his friends as to his revolutionary reforms in 
the antiquated system of West-country parochial ways and customs. 

‘I am delighted, Trigzer, that you go to your parish direct 
from the Settlement, impregnated with our ideas, ideals, and 
working methods. I understand that particular district is 
curiously untouched by the spirit of modern Christian organisa- 
tion. We shall look to you confidently as the initiator of the 
new system, though of course you must begin cautiously, without 
iconoclasm.’ 

In his perplexity the parson experienced more than a touch of 
irritation at the simple, time-worn, and unassailable habits of his 
congregation. He had not sufficient originality to appreciate the 
rich quaintness, the humour and whimsical variety, above ali, 
the racy wisdom of speech, that ran like crystal through the 
granite of country life and character. 

He was of a type who can only work, though effectively 
enough therein, in a narrow groove; and fate had oddly thrust 
him into a life that he could neither understand, or without 
completely understanding, sympathise with and enjoy as many a 
man less thoroughly in earnest might have managed to do. 

When he saw his visitor, announced with thinly veiled scorn 
by Thirza, who regarded any intruder upon her master’s brief 
spell of leisure as an enemy to be, if possible, circumvented, he 
knew that the moment for unvacillating action might no longer 
be delayed. 

‘It dii zim ez us didn’t ought to trouble ’ee thus like, come 
night-time ! ’ 

Thirza snorted her agreement with the opening statement, as 
she shut the door with aggrieved emphasis. 

‘Tis jest this way, zur. Us dii want fer thic moosic-bizness 
a-zettled rightaway, zo ez to put a end to the waggin’ o’ volks’ 
tongues. Mother an’ me bain’t nayther nort o’ scholards, zo us 
zimed ef yii med be zo giide ez to jest draw out a bit o’ a letter, a 
line personable would git it right enuff.’ 

Aaron took out the roll of banknotes, a little less crisp and 
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crackling by reason of their frequent examination by the proud 
possessors. 

The parson cleared his throat. He realised that now was the 
moment for well-chosen oratory, for clear exposition and convinc- 
ing statement, for eloquent destruction of the present foolish 
scheme, and enticing construction of a more suitable edifice. 

Suddenly there rose a picture of mother’s smiling, eager, old 
face, of her gleaming white head, nodding in time to an imagined 
strain ! 

‘Mother is turr’ble zot on thic orgin! Faymales niver can’t 
credit things raysonable till they zees ’em avore theer eyes, zo 
they can’t!’ 

The teaching of the Settlement, the carefully formulated 
ideas and plans, that seemed unquestionably sufficing, as set forth 
in time-table and rule, wavered, and then with an unexpected crash 
fell in, and were borne far on a swift-moving tide of revelation 
and heaven-sent illumination ! 

The vicar grasped some clearer knowledge of the lives of such 
as Aaron and his old wife ; he looked at them for the first time 
from a nearer view, apprehending something of the meaning of 
those days of hard work and scanty relaxation, of meagre 
pleasure, and pitiable monotony. It was a brief flash, dazzling 
and strange, but the old focus strove to readjust itself. 

‘You have quite made up your mind, I presume, Aaron, on 
this—er—subject ?’ 

‘Wull, zur, I reckon ez ef ’twas hindered now at ‘leventh hour, 
ez yi med zay, ez mother ‘ud iver git over it. I dawn’t mind ez 
‘er was wropped up such-ways in ort avoretime, no vay!’ 

‘Personally, I must confess, that I would have advised 

‘’Tis like this, zur; the naybors they can’t jest a-vancy ez us 
hev a-got thic leg-a-cy, zave ez they can clap eyes on zommut. 
They be a chatterin’ mortal lot, zo us heers "bout it; but us’ll zoon 
wind ’em up a toon ez ’ull make ’em laugh t’other zide o’ vace, zo 
twill !’ 

The prospect of the neighbours’ imminent vanquishment 
added yet another glow to the already roseate vision of the old 
man’s heart, as he sat twisting his hat by the brim, and watched 
the execution of the desired letter by the succumbing hand of the 
parson with reverential astonishment. 

‘Tis jest wonnerful ’ow yii draws it out, aisy ez a gimlet! 
Ez ’twas a matter o’ a straight furrer or a clean cut, I reckon ez I’d 
touch ’ee there ‘pon; but ’andwritin’, thet alwez licked me vair! 
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Us shall alwez mind, zur, ez us awes this heer to yer managin’ 
kindness, zo us shall, be shure!’ With which double-edged ex- 
pression of gratitude Aaron took a contented departure. 


‘I can scarcely defend it to myself, I must admit, though 
there are doubtless times when one must leave even the most 
desirable paths of previously planned effort. I am afraid that the 
warden would never believe it of me, after my musical work 
at the Settlement. I had no idea of the irreconcilable elements 
of West-country life with modern methods myself, until I lived 
amongst it.’ 

The warden, however, did not discover the depth of his old 
disciple’s apostasy ; for it happened that when he paid the vicar 
a visit in the following year, they chanced never to pass by way 
of the echoing neighbourhood of the little white cottage. 

‘Passon most ways brings in ’ees visitin’ volk to zee ’ee, 
mother, an’ hev a look at yer flowers.’ 

‘Zo ‘ee dii, Aaron, most times, belike zo much praichin’ an’ 
that, tii Whit-zun, hev drave it out o' mind. "Ee knaweth ez us 
could shaw thic Lunnon passon zommut oncommon, 20 be ez ’ee 
dropped in, zo ’ee diith!’ 

The ‘ passon ’ thought with ‘ mother.’ 


Epita C. M. Dart. 

















Essex and the Early Botanists. 


T is sometimes asserted that Essex is a dull county, and offers 
but few attractions to the lover of nature. And in compari- 
son with many parts of England it will, of course, be admitted 
that the scenery is tame and commonplace. Essex can boast of 
no hill of a higher elevation than four hundred feet above the 
level of the sea; its rivers—the Blackwater, the Chelmer, the 
Colne, «nd the Roding—are, it is true, the reverse of rushing 
torrents ; while its forests, which in Norman times stretched from 
the Thames to the Stour, have to a great extent disappeared. 
Except towards Walton and Harwich the coast is remarkably flat, 
and bordered with vast stretches of salterns and marshland re- 
claimed from the sea. The soil, too, is mostly of the same geo- 
logical formation, belonging to that known as the London clay ; and 
though the chalk crops up here and there in the north of the 
county, yet there are no elevated downs, such as give charm and 
character to the scenery of Sussex and Hampshire. The county 
is, in short, mainly an agricultural one, devoted chiefly to wheat 
and barley growing, with but little grazing land except in the 
marshes, and mapped out into interminable cornfields, divided by 
elms and hedgerows. 

And yet to the naturalist and archologist the county is far 
from unattractive. There is a quiet charm about it which those 
only who have lived in it can fully appreciate. Colchester alone, 
not to mention the ancient parish churches, the ruined priories, 
the mediseval halls and manor-houses, will suffice to render the 
county dear to the lover of antiquity. The number of sea-fowl, 
which still haunt the estuaries and the salt-marshes, is an unfailing 
source of interest to the ornithologist ; while to the botanist the 
flora of Essex is one of peculiar fascination. This is due not 
only to the number of species to which it can lay claim, but 
also, and chiefly, to the fact of its intimate association with the 
early botanists and herbalists. 
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English botany may be said to begin with Dr. William 
Turner, who was Dean of Wells in the reign of Edward VI., and 
who published the first edition of his Herbal in the year 1551. 
In this herbal, which is now a very scarce book, he describes 
upwards of three hundred British species ; and in many instances 
he gives the exact localities in which he had found the plants 
growing. These entries are the earliest records of the kind in 
English literature, and are therefore of exceptional interest to the 
lover of country life. Essex, however, was not one of the 
counties best known to ‘Master Dr. Turner.’ The localities he 
chronicles are chiefly in Northumberland, his native county, 
about Cambridge where he was educated, in the neighbourhood 
of his Deanery at Wells, and in Kent and Middlesex. He states, 
however, that mistletoe and the butcher’s broom are to be found 
in Essex, and of one rare plant he gives the exact locality. The 
green hellebore, or ‘Syterwurt,’ grows, he says, ‘in greate plentye 
in a parke besyde Colchester ;’ and this, it is interesting to 
remember, is the earliest record of the locality of a native plant in 
the Essex flora. Whether it is still to be found in Turner’s 
habitat seems doubtful; but the plant flourishes in several 
localities in the county, and may be seen in some abundance in a 
small spinney not far from the village of Roxwell, once the re- 
sidence of the poet Quarles, and where he prepared his Emblems 
for publication. 

Some thirty years after the death of Dr. Turner, Gerarde’s 
famous Herbal appeared. The first edition, dedicated to his 
‘singular good Lord and Master’ Sir William Cecil, Lord High 
Treasurer of England, was published in 1597, and it is to this 
quaint and curious book that the botanist must go in order to 
discover—with the few exceptions already mentioned—the earliest 
localities of Essex plants. This engaging work, which is ‘the 
parent of all succeeding books which bear the name of herbal,’ 
will ever be of peculiar interest to the botanist. Though in the 
main a translation of Dodoneus’s Pemptades, it yet contains a 
large amount of original matter, such as the localities of rare 
plants, and many quaint allusions to places and persons now of 
considerable antiquarian interest. Gerarde, who occupied the 
position of ‘ herbarist ’ to James I., had a large physic-garden at 
Holborn, one of the first of its kind in England, where he 
cultivated, we are told, ‘near eleven hundred sorts of plants ;’ 
he also appears to have made frequent expeditions into various 
parts of the’country, on what were then termed ‘ simpling-voyages,’ 
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with a view of enlarging his knowledge of British plants, and of 
marking the localities of the rarer species. 

Now Essex being nigh unto Holborn, this good ‘Master in 
Chirurgerie,’ in company with other friends ‘ skilful in herbary,’ 
made many excursions into the county. From the entries 
scattered up and down the sixteen hundred folio pages of his 
Herbal it would appear that he was well acquainted with the dis- 
trict north of the Thames, from Ilford to Leigh; he was also 
familiar with Mersea Isle, and the salt-marshes about Walton and 
Dovercourt ; while inland we find him at Chelmsford and Col- 
chester, in the neighbourhood of Dunmow and Braintree, and 
further north at Pebmarsh and Castle Hedingham. It is most 
interesting to note the plants which attracted the attention of 
the old herbalist as he went on his ‘ simpling-voyages’ about the 
county. Over seventy species he mentions as occurring in 
Essex; some, as the wild clematis, the saw-wort, and the 
butcher’s broom, as found ‘in divers places’; others, with exact 
reference to the spots where they may be found. The curious 
mousetail, so-called because of the arrangement of its carpels 
‘resembling very notably the taile of a mouse, he found ‘in 
Woodford Row, in Waltham Forrest, and in the orchard belonging 
to Mr. Francis Whetstone in Essex.’ The Burnet or Scotch rose 
he notes as growing ‘very plentifully in a field as you go from a 
village in Essex called Graies (upon the brinke of the river Thames) 
unto Horndon on the hill, insomuch that the field is full fraught 
therewith all over.’ ‘ Upon the church walls of Railey’ the little 
wall-rue fern (Aspleniwm Ruta-muraria, L.) was abundant in 
Gerarde’s days ; and in ‘ a wood hard by a gentleman’s house called 
Mr. Leonard, dwelling upon Dawes heath’ the golden rod was in 
flower, and the tutsan or parke-leaves, ‘out of which is pressed 
a juice, not like blacke bloud, but Claret or Gascoigne wine.’ 
‘ Neere to Lee in Essex,’ over against Canvey Island, our herbarist 
found the lily of the valley, and in the woods thereabouts the 
yellow dead-nettle ; while ‘in the greene places by the sea side 
at Lee among the rushes and in sundry other places thereabouts’ 
the beautiful meadow saxifrage grew then, as now, abundantly. 
On the sea-shore and in the salt-marshes which here stretch away 
for many a mile he noticed a number of maritime plants, such as 
the marsh mallow, the sea lavender, and the rare Euphorbia 
Paralias, L., or sea spurge. 

On his herbarising expeditions inland old Gerarde came across 
many interesting species, some of them never before recorded as 
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British plants, others already noticed by ‘ that excellent, painefull 
and diligent Physition Mr. Doctor Turner of late memorie in his 
Herbal.’ In many parts of Essex he found the curious herb 
paris, with its ‘foure leaves set directly one against another in 
manner of a Burgundian crosse or True-love knot,’ in Chalkney 
Wood, ‘neare to wakes Coulne seven miles from Colchester,’ in 
‘the parsonage orchard at Radwinter, in Bocking parke by Brain- 
tree.’ In the latter neighbourhood he noticed the small teasel, 
then apparently a rare plant, for he adds that he never found it 
‘ in any other place except here and there a plant upon the high- 
way from Much-Dunmow to London.’ In the same district, and 
perhaps on the same occasion, he lighted upon a plant which he 
calls Gentiana mimor cruciata, or ‘ Crossewoort Gentian,’ growing 
‘ in a pasture at the west end of Little Rayne on the North side 
of the way leading from Braintree to Much-Dunmow and in the 
horse way by the same close.’ This entry is of unusual interest, 
not simply on account of the precise manner in which Gerarde 
particularises the locality, but also because of the difficulty in 
identifying his species. For what is now known as the crosswort 
gentian is not a British plant, and Gerarde’s record has never been 
confirmed. At the same time it may be taken as beyond question 
that at the spot indicated he found a plant which he considered 
worthy of notice and which he took to be an unusual form of 
gentian. Many explanations of the difficulty have been offered. 
It is the writer’s belief that the plant was Gentiana Amarella, L., 
the autumn gentian. At any rate when towards the end of last 
summer he was searching for simples at ‘little Rayne,’ and bearing 
in mind the entry in the old Herbal, he came across, in a green 
lane or ‘ horse-way,’ not far from if not actually identical with 
Gerarde’s locality, a small but flourishing colony of this pretty 
plant. Now the autumn gentian is very rarely met with in this 
part of Essex, but there, on one spot in the grassy lane, beneath 
the tall and overhanging hedgerow—for the lane is no longer used 
even as a ‘ horre-way’—were clustered together some twenty or 
thirty plants. It is not impossible that these were the descendants 
of the gentian with ‘ flowres of a light blue colour,’ which attracted 
the notice of Gerarde in the sixteenth century. Continuing his 
journey along Rayne ‘ Street,’ as the road through the village is 
still termed, recalling the fact that here the Roman way once ran, 
our herbalist in due course arrived at Much-Dunmow, then as 
now famous for a curious custom, ‘that whoever did not repent 
of his marriage, nor quarreil’d with his wife within a year and a 
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day, should go to Dunmow and have a gamon of Bacon. But the 
Party was to swear to the truth of it, kneeling upon two hard- 
pointed stones set in the Priory Churchyard for that purpose, 
before the Prior and Convent and the whole Town.’ But this, as 
old Camden says, by the way. In the woods thereabouts several 
interesting plants were to be found. Gerarde noticed two species 
of orchids, the common tway-blade, and what he calls the ‘ wilde 
white Hellebor’ or helleborine. He also met with the rare 
liquorice vetch, which he terms the liquorice hatchet fetch, 
‘the leaves whereof hath the taste of Liquorice root ;’ and this, 
he adds, he also found in other parts of Essex, as ‘in the townes 
called Clare and Henningham.’ A few years later, the distin- 
guished botanist, Thomas Johnson, who published an enlarged 
edition of Gerarde’s Herbal, found this plant at Purfleet, ‘ about 
the foot of the hill whereon the winde-mill stands.’ 
But a greater name than that of Gerarde is associated with 
the flora of the county. We refer to the illustrious John Ray, 
the foremost naturalist of his age, and the founder of modern 
scientific botany. He was born at Black Notley, near Braintree, 
some twelve years after the death of Gerarde. The entry of his 
baptism may still be made out in the church register, stained 
brown with age, and runs in almost illegible writing :—‘ John son 
of Roger and Eliz. Wray bapt. June 29, 1628.’ In later life John 
Ray (as he came afterwards to spell his name) returned to his 
native village and built himself a house ‘on Dewlands,’ where he 
died in the year 1705. A melancholy interest attaches to this 
house on Dewlands, which was standing only last summer, when 
the writer visited it, in almost exactly the same condition as when 
Ray lived and died there. During the afternoon of Wednesday, 
September 19 (1900), it was swiftly and totally destroyed by 
fire. Its disappearance will be deeply regretted by all botanists. 
Black Notley has been well called the Mecca of Essex naturalists, 
and now its main object of interest is gone. Ray’s stately tomb, 
a pyramidal monument some ten feet in height and bearing a 
lengthy Latin inscription, may still be visited in the churchyard, 
but the old house in which the great naturalist lived for five-and- 
twenty years is now only a memory. There was nothing in its 
outward appearance specially to distinguish it from other farm- 
houses in the neighbourhood. A long, low, narrow building, 
made of lath and plaster set in oaken frames, the great red brick 
chimney-stack standing against the south wall was the chief 
indication of its age. The old seventeenth-century lattice- 
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windows had been removed from the front side of the house some 
years ago, and this to a certain extent had modernised the 
appearance of the building. But inside the arrangement of the 
house was most characteristic of its builder. Cupboards were to 
be met with in every conceivable situation, in the parlours and 
bedrooms, on the landings and under the stairs, some as large 
as pantries, others only a few feet square, with small openings in 
the walls of the passages and rooms. These cupboards were 
doubtless contrived by the illustrious naturalist with a view to the 
safe custody of his botanical and zoological specimens. The 
woodwork of the cottage was entirely of oak, massive oak doors 
and doorways, wide planks of oak flooring, black beams of oak 
across the low ceilings. Ray’s study was upstairs, situated at the 
back of the house, over the scullery where the fatal fire broke out, 
and looking across the garden towards the west. This seems to 
have been the one warm room of the house, which Ray speaks of 
in one of his letters as ‘ exposed to the north and north-east 
winds,’ and as ‘inconvenient to one who is subject to colds 
and whose lungs are apt to be affected.” And that unpre- 
tending chamber, with its sloping ceilings, its wide oaken 
boards, its ancient lattice-wind-ws, was haunted by the most 
interesting associations. There the illustrious naturalist accom- 
plished what Linnzus rightly called ‘his immense labours’ ; there 
he examined and arranged his specimens; there he received 
his scientific friends; there he wrote his numerous works, 
including the Synopsis of British plants, which may fairly be 
regarded as the foundation of every succeeding English 
flora. 

During his residence at Notley Ray was fortunate in the 
intimate friendship of his disciple and near neighbour, Samuel 
Dale, an apothecary of Braintree and a botanist of very considerable 
attainments. The two friends worked in the closest harmony at 
their favourite pursuit; and to Dr. Dale Ray was indebted for 
many of the localities of Essex plants mentioned in his Synopsis. 
Other distinguished men of science, like Sir Hans Sloane, and 
Compton, Bishop of London, sometimes visited the great natural- 
ist ; and in 1699 we find Mr. Petiver and the Rev. Adam Buddle, 
afterward vicar of North Fambridge, near Maldon, at Black 
Notley. Buddle was the great authority on grasses and mosses ; 
and his herbarium, now in the South Kensington Museum, is, 
with Dr. Dale’s, among the earliest: collections of British plants 
in existence. Most fascinating is the task of examining these 
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early specimens, still in a state of excellent preservation, and 
labelled with the utmost care and accuracy. In Buddle’s collection 
it is interesting to find a plant of the broad-leaved spurge 
(Euphorbia platyphylla, Koch.) gathered by Dr. Dale in ‘ Ray’s 
orchard at Black Notley.’ Of this uncommon plant Ray makes 
the following note: ‘It grows spontaneously in mine own Orchard 
here, coming up yearly of its own sowing, for it is an annual 
plant.’ It seems now to have disappeared from its old locality ; 
but close by, beneath a venerable-looking pear tree, said to have 
been planted by the great naturalist himself, the writer found a 
beautiful specimen of the rare blue-flowered pimpernel, called by 
Gerarde the ‘Female Pimpernell,’ and noticed by Johnson 
‘among the corne at Wrightsbridge in Essex.’ 

Very interesting too is a walk about the parish of Black 
Notley, the general features of which have but little changed since 
Ray lived there. The medieval church with its low shingle 
spire; the churchyard surrounded by rugged elms; the black- 
smith’s forge, the wayside inn; the osier-bed where Ray found 
‘the Almone-leaved Willow that casts its bark ;’ the ponds at the 
Hall where, as in the seventeenth century, the great cat’s-tail 
grows ; the little stream below Dewlands, still full of watercress as 
when the aged naturalist gathered it, together with brooklime 
and plantain, to make a ‘ diet-drink ’ for the benefit of his broken 
health ; the grass lane towards the ancient Priory down which he 
loved to wander---all may be visited; the very plants in the 
hedgerows remain, with a few exceptions, the same as in the 
seventeenth century. Butcher’s broom may still be noticed in the 
thick tangled hedges of ‘ Leez Lane,’ and the linden tree ‘ called 
hereabouts Pry,’ and herb paris in a copse hard by; but the 
writer failed to find, doubtless through his own stupidity, ‘the 
wild Garlick in a field called Westfield adjoining to Leez-lane,’ and 
the musk-orchis ‘in the greens of a field belonging to the hall 
called Wair-field.. Here and there on the roadside wastes the 
beautiful crimson grass vetchling will attract notice; and the 
‘Stinking Gladdon or Gladwyn’ (Iris fetidissima, L.) is abun- 
dant ‘in the Hedges by the Road, not far from the Parsonage 
towards Braintree ;’ but unfortunately the wild black currant, or 
‘ squinancy-berries,’ so-called because of its use in cases of quinsey 
and sore-throat, has disappeared from its ancient habitat ‘ by the 
river-side near the bridge called the Hoppet-bridge.’ Another 
interesting plant which Ray came across in the neighbourhood of 
Notley was the London rocket, which, as he says, ‘after the 
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great Fire of London, in the years 1667, 1668, came up abun- 
dantly among the rubbish in the Ruines.’ This he found a few 
years later, some five miles from Dewlands, on the way to Witham, 
‘about the house of his honoured friend, Edward Bullock Esqre., 
at Faulkbourn Hall.’ From the sporadic nature of this rare 
plant it is not surprising that it has now entirely disappeared, 
but the record is a most interesting one. 

Ray tells us that in his day the Crocus sativus, or saffron, was 
cultivated in the fields about Walden, thence denominated Saffron 
Walden. ‘Of the culture whereof,’ he adds, ‘I shall say nothing, 
referring the reader to what is written by Camden.’ Turning 
to Camden’s Britannia we find the passage of sufficient interest 
to quote in full. ‘The fields all about,’ he says, ‘look very 
pleasant with saffron. For in the month of July every third year, 
when the roots have been taken up, and after twenty days put 
under the turf again, about the end of September they shoot forth 
a bluish flower, out of the midst whereof hang three yellow chives 
of saffron, which are gathered in the morning before sun-rise, and 
being taken out of the flower are dried by a gentle fire. And so 
wonderful is the increase, that from every acre of ground they 
gather eighty or an hundred pounds of wet saffron, which when it 
is dry, makes about twenty pounds. And what is more to be 
admired, that ground that hath born saffron three years together, 
will bear Barley very plentifully eighteen years without dunging, 
and then will bear Saffron again.’ The origin of the cultivation 
of saffron in England is unknown. It is commonly said, and the 
statement is repeated by one writer after another, that it was 
introduced by one Sir Thomas Smith, into the neighbourhood of 
Walden in the time of Edward III. Old Hakluyt, writing in 
1582, says, ‘It is reported at Saffron Walden that a pilgrim, pro- 
posing to do good to his countrey, stole a head of Saffron, and hid 
the same in his Palmer’s staffe, which he had made hollow before of 
purpose, and so he brought the root into this realme with venture 
of his life, for if he had bene taken, by the law of the countrey 
from whence it came, he had died for the fact.’ It is evident from 
this story that even in the sixteenth century Saffron had been so 
long cultivated at Walden that the true history of its introduction 
had been lost; and perhaps the theory of old Cole in his Adam 
im Eden, published in 1657, may not be so very far wrong when 
he suggested that for this plant, as for so many others, we are 
indebted to the Romans. The cultivation of saffron ‘ about 
Walden and other places thereabouts, as corne in the fields,’ has 
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long since ceased ; but even now, in certain seasons, a few plants 
will occasionally appear. This discontinuance is the more to be 
regretted if we may believe our old friend Gerarde, that ‘ the 
moderate use thereof is good for the head, and maketh the sences 
move quicke and lively, shaketh off heavy and drowsie sleepe, and 
maketh a man merry.’ 

Here and there, along the roadside wastes, which of late years 
have been considerably curtailed, some rare and interesting plants 
may occasionally be met with. As old Gerarde rode along ‘ Col- 
chester highway from Londonward’ he noticed ‘very plentifully 
by the wayes side between Esterford and Wittam’ the small 
‘greene-leaved Hounds’ Tongue.’ Now Esterford was the medizval 
name of the parish of Kelvedon; and there, one hundred years 
later, ‘on the London road between Kelvedon and Witham, but 
more plentifully about Braxted by the wayes-side,’ John Ray 
noticed the same species. It is a rare plant with dull purple 
flowers, and but seldom met with in Essex; but until quite 
recently, and perhaps even now, a few specimens might be found 
in their ancient habitat. Another local plant which attracted the 
notice of Ray ‘on the banks by the High-wayside as you go up 
the hill from Lexden to Colchester’ was the smooth-tower 
mustard, and one is glad to know that this very uncommon plant 
is still occasionally seen in its old locality. 

In Essex, as in many other parts of England, ferns seem to 
have become scarcer of late years, far scarcer, at any rate, than 
when old Gerarde noticed the wall-rue ‘upon the church-walls 
of Railey,’ and found the adder’s tongue ‘in the fields in Walt- 
ham Forest.’ The noble royal or flowering fern grew, he tells 
us, ‘upon divers bogges on a heath or a common neere unto 
Brentwood, especially neere unto a place there that some have 
digged, to the end to finde a nest or mine of gold, but the birds 
were over fledge and flowne away before their wings could be 
clipped.’ He even found the rare moonwort—never sinee observed 
in Essex—‘ in the ruines of an old bricke-kilne by Colchester, in 
the ground of Mr. George Sayer, called Miles’ end.’ The ancient 
walls of Colchester do not appear to support many rare species. 
Wallflowers, of course, blossom in abundance as in the days of 
Gerarde and of Ray. Pellitory-of-the-wall, too, will be noticed in 
considerable plenty on the Castle keep, together with the beautiful 
ivy-leaved linaria, and a few plants of the viper’s bugloss. Not 
far from the Castle will be found the stately remains of the once 
famous Priory of St. Botolph. Vast masses of ivy cling about 
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the splendid ruin ; on the crumbling walls, as on the Castle keep, 
the wild wallflowers grow in lavish abundance ; but in still greater 
profusion will be noticed the lesser calamint (C. Nepeta), con- 
spicuous in autumn with its delicate lilac flowers; while nestling 
here and there among the fallen masonry a few plants of the rare 
soapwort will be seen. 


JOHN VAUGHAN. 
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AN IDYL AND A TRAGEDY IN THE ‘LAND OF AMBITION’ 


‘(\H, Ann! You got keptin again to-day, didn’t you ?’ 

‘Yes. Half-an-hour. It’s no use trying, for I can’t 
learn them lessons, and she says she'll keep me in every day till 
I do.’ 

‘Say “those” lessons, not “them” lessons, Ann. But what 
was it to-day ?’ 

‘Grammar. At first I couldn’t learn the rules, and after I did 
learn ’em, I couldn’t seem to make ’em go with my talk. It’s some- 
thing about two negatives shouldn’t be used together. Dear me! 
I wish I was eighteen, and through with school and books !’ 

‘When you're eighteen, Ann, I'll be only twenty ; but when 
you're nineteen I'll be twenty-one, and then we'll get married. 
Say, Ann, you're the prettiest girl in Jeshuram County! When 
your hair flies round like that in curls and crinkles, and your 
cheeks get red, and your eyes snap, and you pout your lips—oh, 
Ann, you're the prettiest girl in the whole State!’ 

The boy, his eyes shining with admiration, half suppressed, 
half let loose, rested his eyes upon the face of the girl, who 
handed him over the small burden of books she had brought out 
from the schoolhouse. On the binding of one of them ran the 
legend—‘ English Grammar.’ He swung the book-strap over his 
shoulder, and down the dusty road the two trudged on. They 
were both bare-footed and bare-legged. Occasionally they would 
stop in the middle of the road where the dry dust was thickest 
and piled the highest, and Ann with her great toe would deftly 
describe arcs and circles and triangles, and then in large, shifting 
characters the letters of her own name: ANN. Then the boy 
would also try his skill at foot-writing, and with his great toe strike 
out boldly in the soft dust with the name of JOHN, always 
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careful to make it come directly into line with the name of Ann. 


. Then on they went, with unromantic farm waggons to follow 


after and stir up the dust, destroying the traces of their labour of 
love. 

They were boy and girl lovers, John and Ann. John was the 
son of Farmer Brandscombe, who possessed his own bit of land, 
one hundred acres in all, half a mile up from the district school- 
house. With the help of his son the farmer ploughed his fields 
and harrowed them, and sowed the seed, and tended, and watered, 
and gathered in the harvest. However, it had not always been 
so, for up to the spring of the summer in which my story opens 
the Brandscombes had kept a ‘ hired man’ to assist in the work 
of the farm. Then had come the spring when John was sixteen, 
tall and broad-shouldered, healthy and sturdy. 

‘I ruther guess, John, we can get on without the hired man 
now, eh ?’ the farmer had said to his son on the evening of his 
sixteenth birthday. 

‘Yes, father,’ John had answered; ‘ I’m your man.’ 

‘No more school in the spring and summer now, John,’ the 
old man had continued, in a good-natured sort of banter. ‘ You 
can go in the winter-time, you know, of course, but not in 
plantin’ and harvest time. But, howsomever, you won’t worry 
about that, I'll be bound. You've got a purty good edication 
now, ha’n’t you ?’ 

‘ That’s all right, father; that’s all right,’ John had responded 
heartily, and away he had gone to bed. 

But not to sleep. On a cane-boitomed chair, up against the 
pillow, there burned the little oil safety-lamp till the kitchen 
clock under John’s bedroom began to strike out the small hours of 
the morning, and Johu, propped up with doubled bolster and 
pillow, read slowly and laboriously, with an Anglo-Latin dictionary, 
the Orations of Cicero. The oil burned low, the wick getting 
dry grew red and showed sparklets, and the odour of kerosine 
made noxious the air. The light sputtered and went out, and 
John, his book clutched in his big brown hand, fell asleep. At 
nve o’clock he was up and out at the barn doing ‘ chores.’ 

Ann was the daughter of Farmer Allison, who lived in the 
white-painted house with the green shutters, a quarter of a mile 
turther up. In the spring that John was sixteen Ann was 
tourteen. Her father was ‘ better off’ than Farmer Brandscombe. 
He kept a ‘hired man’ all the year round, and in the spring and 
summer a ‘field help’ besides. The farm was bigger than the 
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Brandscombe farm by fifty acres, the barns were newer in fashion 
of building, with stone basements, and a brightly-painted weather- 
cock topped the chief barn cupola. Ann had an older sister, who, 
with her mother and the occasional help of a ‘ hired girl,’ looked 
after the housekeeping and the housework. Nothing was 
required of Ann except that she should feed the chickens and 
the early spring turkeys, hunt the hens’ nests and gather eggs 
from the hay-lofts and straw-stacks, and, when she wished, drive 
the cows to and from the pasture, and scatter salt about the 
hillocks for the sheep. And all these things the girl loved, for 
she was a true daughter of the fields. 

‘Tm a big girl now,’ Ann had said to her mother on the day 
when she was fourteen. ‘I don’t want to go to school any 
more. I hate the grammar and the ’rithmetic and the geography 
and all the rest! I can’t learn the rules and things no matter 
how hard I try, but I can read and write and spell and cipher well 
enough. Let me stay home, mother! Please, mother!’ 

Pretty Ann looked up pleadingly into her mother’s face, but 
that lady hardened her heart and her countenance against her 
daughter’s witching black eyes and dimpled red cheeks. 

‘Stop going to school! Child, you’re crazy! What’s the use 
of your father and me slaving and toiling all our young married 
life, so we could have something when you girls grew up, and 
give you chances I never had when I was a girl, if you’re going to 
be an ignoramus and have no schooling? Why, you haven’t 
learnt half they can teach you in the district school yet, and 
you've got to learn every bit of that and then go to the town 
academy like your sister did, and be a proper young lady. Stop 
school at fourteen! Go ‘long with you this minute, and brush 
your frizzes and make yourself tidy, and take your books and 
march to school !’ 

Bright-eyed Ann ‘ marched to school’ with dejected counte- 
nance. She ‘ tidied ’ herself before starting—that is, she exchanged 
the gingham dress she was wearing for another more stiffly 
starched and a bit smoother, but no cleaner, for Ann was always 
a veritable pink of neatness. But in the process of ‘tidying’ she 
neglected to smooth back the ‘ frizzes’ which were such an eye- 
sore to her mother. Once she had attempted the smoothing 
process with a very wet hair-brush, and had plastered her hair 
straight and glossy from her forehead, and John Brandscombe, 
who had given her a big apple, as he stood waiting on the school- 
house portico, had said, ‘Oh, Ann! What have you done to 
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yourself ? You ain’t half so pretty as you usually are.’ Then Ann 
had confessed to the application of the wet hair-brush, and John 
had said, ‘It’s a shame! Don’t ever do it again, or I won’t marry 
you when I grow up!’ 

On the morning when she had been bidden to ‘march to 
school,’ Ann walked past the field in which she knew she should 
find John harrowing preparatory to the spring planting. 

‘Good morning, John,’ she cried. ‘ You’re the happiest boy 
in the world because you don’t have to go to school, and I’m the 
miserablest girl because I have to go; and my mother says I’ve 
got to go to the academy afterwards, and not give up books till 
I’m eighteen. Oh, John, I hate school, and I can’t learn the 
rules and things!’ 

‘Ann, you mustn’t hate school. Try to learn, please do. I'd 
like to go right on to school if I could—not to the district school, 
for I’ve learned all those things; but if I could only go to the 
State University !’ 

The boy’s face was clouded and his lips trembled as Ann 
laughed and stood on the fence-bar, and waved him a kiss. That 
was the nearest to kissing she had ever gone with John, though 
once he had stolen a kiss in the ‘ drop handkerchief’ game played 
at one of the children’s parties, and Ann had ‘ stayed mad with 
him’ for two weeks, and had only received him again into favour 
upon his solemn promise that he would not try to kiss her again 
until her sixteenth birthday, when she would be a real young lady 
and such demonstrations of affection might be made with propriety. 

Down the road sped Ann to school, looking back occasionally 
to the figure of the boy bent over the harrow, and upon the ears 
of the boy there sounded her sweet, fresh voice singing : 


See the merry farmer boy, 
Tramp the meadows through, 

Swing his hoe in careless joy 
While dashing off the dew. 


The face of the boy lighted up with a half-glad, half-sad 
smile. He went on with his harrowing, and the girl passed’into 
the schoolhouse. 

When the hot summer-time came on Ann went bare-footed to 
school. In June, July, and August all the girls and boys in the 
neighbourhood discarded boots and shoes. There was a traditional 
etiquette which governed the putting-off and the putting-on of 
shoes and stockings in the summer-time among the girls. It 
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was considered that up to fifteen a little girl could, if she liked, go 
on weekdays with bare legs and feet, all unashamed. On 
Sundays, of course, she must wear shoes and stockings. So Ann, 
during the summer which followed her fourteenth birthday, went 
bare-footed to school. A part of the Brandscombe farm adjoined 
the schoolhouse yard, and often when school was dismissed John 
would be working in the near fields, and, seeing Ann, would leave 
his work for a few minutes and join her, walking a part of the way 
home and carrying her books, then, hastening back to the fields, 
work doubly hard to make up for his truancy. Ann, though as 
bright and bewitching a maid as one could wish to see, was what 
was known as ‘ backward with books,’ and very often as a punish- 
ment for lessons unlearnt she would be ‘kept in’ by the teacher 
—that is, obliged to remain in school a half-hour or longer after 
the other scholars had been dismissed. It was on one of these all 
too frequent occasions that, bare-footed, they walked along the 
road and wrote their names in the dust. 

When Ann was fifteen the decree went forth that, now she was 
‘growing up, she must never go bare-footed again, so a large 
supply of stockings of brown and white horizontal stripes, and 
shoes, light and dainty, were bought from the village general 
store, and her dresses were made a little Jonger, though they still 
buttoned down the back, and she wore her hair plaited with a 
bright ribbon. On his father’s farm, ploughing and planting, 
and sowing and reaping, worked John during the long days, and 
during the night-time he finished the Orations of Cicero and went 
on to Horace, and by the glimmer of the safety-lamp the seed of 
ambition found its way into his soul, and it sprouted and grew, 
and partly possessed him ; yet in his boyish heart there still was 
room—large room for Ann. 

The summer and the autumn passed, and then came the 
winter that touched the spring which brought John’s eighteenth 
birthday ; and again he ploughed and planted, and the days grew 
longer and passed into the month of May. One morning when 
the sun was bright and big he worked in the potato-field, sorting 
and transplanting in the newly-made rows. He was getting 
taller and more broad-shouldered—so tall, indeed, that he looked 
almost awkward, with the awkwardness that so often seems to be 
a part of the Western farm-boys. One by one he took up the 
potato-plants, dug holes in the rows for placing them, and so, 
bending over and straightening up again, and walking slowly 
to and fro in the field, the morning advanced till the sun reached 
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the point of sparkling on one of the fence rails, which told him 
every day that the eleventh hour had come. Then in the wood 
which adjoined the potato-field he heard a rustling of leaves, a 
crackling of twigs, and looking up he saw a vision which dimmed 
the sun as it glanced past the fence rail. 


Farmer boy is blithe and gay, 
Morning, noon, and night ; 
Song or glee or roundelay 
He whistles with delight. 


It was a verse of the song he and Ann had so often sung 
together since the days of their childhood, when bare-footed and 
hand-in-hand they had traversed the ferm-fields. Ann would 
sometimes sing the verses while he played the jew’s harp; and 
then he, dropping the jew’s harp, would take up the chorus with 
her, which for her was merely a melodious ‘tra-la-la’ of four 
lines, and for him a protracted whistling. Now Ann approached, 
swinging a pretty beflowered hat in her hand—Ann with her hair 
done up in a Psyche knot, with a large white celluloid hairpin 
stuck coquettishly through it; Ann with her little wavelets and 
ripples of hair which were Nature’s own, and had nought to do 
with curl-papers, falling over ears and forehead; Ann in skirts 
that reached quite to the ground, and a bodice fastened in the 
front over a neat, trim little figure; Ann, who in her loose 
Garibaldi waists and childish basques could never before have 
been suspected of having a figure. The dress was of light calico, 
with white background and tiny blue polka-dots. There were 
trimmings of ruffles and blue ribbons. As she advanced over the 
potato-hillocks she held up her skirt in front, showing a bit of 
embroidered white petticoat and the pointed tip of a kid shoe. 
Then a little way off she stopped and beamed upon John, with 
her eyes full of mischief and laughter and love, and curtseyed 
and said demurely, ‘John, I’m grown up! Im sixteen to-day, 
and you may 

Then John dropped his potato-plants and held out his earth- 
stained hands, and drew her to him and kissed her, and could say 
nothing at all except ‘Oh, Ann!’ 

‘It’s three years to wait now, ain’t it, John ?’ asked Ann. 

‘Yes, Ann,’ answered the boy. 

‘ Well, I will put in the time with sewing, and 1 will read the 
agricultural papers and learn the best ways for poultry raising, 
for we must begin in a very small way, you know, John, with the 
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tiniest farm, and then we'll enlarge and enlarge as we grow older, 
and when we're middle-aged we shall own a hundred and fifty 
acres, like father does. I shall like being a farmer’s wife, John.’ 

‘Oh! But you must go to the town academy till you're 
eighteen, and learn many other things, Ann.’ 

‘No,’ returned the girl, shaking her head in mischievous 
gladness, ‘I shan’t ; for I’ve failed to pass the examination, and I 
can’t get in.’ 

‘Oh, Ann! Oh, Ann!’ exclaimed the boy, with the tears of 
disappointment starting to his eyes. ‘I hoped you would, I 
hoped you would !’ 

‘Don’t feel bad about it, John. I don’t know the grammar 
rules, but I know enough for a farmer’s wife, and I think I know 
some things you never learned. Do you know how the potatoes 
look just as their leaves peep from the ground? Can you tell at 
a glance a robin’s nest from all the other birds’? Do you know 
how to charm wasps and bumble-bees so they will not sting you, 
but only love you and sip honey from your fingers? Ah, but 
I know all these things, and hundreds of things without books ; 
and you don’t know them with books.’ 

Away danced Ann, holding her frock out of the way of the 
damp earth of the hillocks; and on went John with his trans- 
planting, and his heart was heavy, though he divined not the 
cause. 

The following winter he attended a teachers’ examination 
which was held in the neighbouring village, and having passed it, 
he secured a winter school and taught three months at sixty 
dollars per month, and again in the spring and summer he worked 
on his father’s farm and received wages from his father; and the 
next October, after the grain had all been gathered and the corn 
husked and the barns full, he counted all his savings, and there 
were four hundred dollars, and he went to the State University 
and wrote letters to Ann every day. In the spring and the 
summer he returned not, for he had, so he wrote Ann, discovered 
that he could earn good wages as a student waiter at a mountain 
summer resort. In this letter he wrote: ‘Do you remember, 
Ann, when we were children how we used to say we would marry 
when I was twenty-one and you were nineteen? How foolish and 
improvident were we then, little Ann! We can wait longer than 
that now that we are older and more sensible, can we not, Ann ? 
I have decided, little girl, to study for the ministry, for I am 
called of God to preach. And so we must wait, little Ann, in love 
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and patience till I have finished in the theological department 
which I enter next year, and until I am ordained, and in the 
meantime you must study and prepare yourself for what awaits us 
both. I am sending you a history of English literature and a 
grammar, which I myself have prepared for you. I think it is 
most comprehensive. Study both the books for my sake, dear 
Ann.’ 

It was late in the afternoon when Ann received the letter. 
She was sitting in the bay-window of the little parlour engaged in 
a work of love—putting dainty stitches into dainty ruffled muslins 
against the day when she should want a marriage trousseau. 
Both the letter and the muslins fell from her hands, and a 
strange distrustfulness took posession of her. It was not a 
question of creeds or dogmas that troubled the girl, nor was 
it a fear of lack of piety, for Ann believed and Ann loved. Buta 
minister’s wife! Was she fitted to be that? She knew all about 
the supposed duties of the village minister’s wife. To think of 
John as having charge of a church in a large city never occurred 
to her. She knew the minister’s wife must be a true helpmeet to 
her husband. She must nurse the sick, comfort the afflicted, 
give alms to the poor, put her hand upon the aching head, and 
her heart against the aching heart; she must lead the sewing 
circle, and be president of the children’s Band of Hope, and lead the 
young people’s meeting, and teach the Bible class in Sunday school. 

Ann started up from the low rocking-chair, and in bewilder- 
ment pushed back the pretty waving hair from her brow. She 
could nurse the sick—yes, yes! She could be good to the poor; 
she could comfort the afflicted and bind up bleeding hearts, but 
could she teach the Bible class? She had been religiously reared. 
There were family prayers in the farmhouse every morning. She 
could repeat many verses from the Bible. But she remembered 
that the village minister’s wife seemed to have studied and read a 
great deal, and could tell the young men and women in her class 
all about Greece and Rome and Egypt, and she wrote out things 
for them to remember, and drew maps of Palestine on the black- 
board, and when she taught the class she could take the pointer- 
stick and say, ‘Here you find the Sea of Galilee,’ or ‘ Note, will 
you, the town of Nazareth ? Now, remember that I have told you 
that the Nazarenes were a people,’ ec. 

Ann donned her hat and left the house to go among the fields 
and underneath the trees. The sun was sinking a fiery red in 
the west, and Ann, her good dog Rover at her side, walked with 
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God in the wood in the cool of the day. Then among the leaves, 
all crimson and golden in their October loveliness, she knelt and 
prayed : 

‘ Father, who art in earth and in heaven, give me a different 
head and a different brain—a head and a brain to understand 
grammar and rules, and all about the two negatives; and make 
me learn about the map of Palestine, and the Romans and the 
Egyptians, and the book that John sent me that tells about 
Chaucer and things! Father of earth and heaven, I love John! 
I love John!’ 

Ann’s tears fell on to her hands. Dog Rover licked them off, 
and put his cold nose against her face in silent speech and 
sympathy. 

In the days and evenings that followed, the ruffled muslins of 
the would-be trousseau were put aside, and Ann’s skilful fingers 
worked no more among embroiderings and initial markings, for 
years must pass ere she would need them. Over the pages of the 
grammar John had so lovingly and solicitously prepared for her, 
and among the chapters of the history of English literature, 
groped Ann; and often at night as she lay in bed with the 
dimity curtains around her, and the crocheted bed-spread over 
her, and her head upon the pure white pillow, she would pore over 
The Place of Chaucer in English Literature, and then fall asleep 
and leave the lamp to burn itself out. 

So the weeks and the months and the years went on, while 
John ‘ worked his way’ through the theological seminary, study- 
ing in the autumn and winter and early spring, and doing 
anything honourable in the summer that promised wages ; and 
Ann drifted from girlhood into mature womanhood, and she was 
twenty-four. John wrote that he had finished the course and 
had been ordained, and had a call to take charge of a church in a 
smal]! college town in the far northern part of the State, where the 
salary would be ‘twelve hundred dollars a year and two donation 
parties.’ Then quickly following the letter he came home, and 
Ann met him at the railway depét and drove him home to his 
father’s farm, and the country-folk gaily nodded their heads and 
talked about the pretty wedding that was soon to come off in the 
parlour of the Allison farmhouse. 

Now John was a servant of God, a preacher of the Gospel, and 
an honourable man, and since Ann’s sixteenth birthday the two 
had been betrothed. ‘We will marry in September, Ann,’ he 
said ; ‘what day you like,’ and he kissed her calmly on the lips. 
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Ann felt the calmness, but in her sweet, simple mind she 
reasoned but vaguely concerning its cause. They had ‘ grown 
up, she and John. The wild passionateness of the boy had given 
place to the steady, quiet love of the man. It was like being 
married several years, when one loved, oh, yes, one loved with all 
the heart and soul, but differently, quietly, less obtrusively. 
Thus she reasoned on the change in John; thus explained the 
difference in the kiss of now and the kiss of the yesterdays gone 
by. And John—he was a man of honour. Therefore he acted 
according to the code, which counselled silence. 

‘Oh, John! I could not learn the grammar, and it hurt so 
when you sent some of my letters back to me all marked up with 
corrections, and telling me to be careful and not make the same 
mistakes again,’ sobbed pretty Ann, her head upon his shoulder. 
‘It was only because I loved you so much that I tried so hard, 
and, if I failed—oh, John! Not all of us can be learned in books, 
and remember how to draw the map of Palestine.’ 

The young minister passed his hand over his forehead, and 
pushed back his hair from his brow and answered, ‘No, Ann. 
Not all can be learned. And in September, what day you 
like And again he kissed her. 

On his way home John passed the spot where he and Ann 
had written their names in the dust, and he smiled sadly and 
tried to remember only Ann’s prettiness and womanly ways and 
sweet and wholesome piety, and to forget the badly spelled 
and badly punctuated letters she had been writing him for six 
years, and her failure to learn the rule governing the use of 
negatives ; and he wondered if the cultured church-people of the 
college town would understand that he had plighted his troth to 
Ann when he was a boy, and that, as an honourable man, accord- 
ing to the code of honourable men, he must keep faith with her. 
He looked across the fields and saw Ann walking slowly towards 
the wood where, as a child, he had heard her say she loved to sit 
under the trees because she found God there. In those days she 
had romped delightedly towarus the place, her dog capering at 
her heels, but now she walked as more became a woman grown, 
and dog Rover trudged on sedately, as better fitted his old age. 

‘If God would only speak to her in the wood !’ thought John. 
‘If He would only tell her what I must not!’ 

Yet God spoke not, and in September came the wedding-day. 
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English Flowers in an Egyptian Garden. 


N American lady once said to me that the chief thing which 
struck all travelled Americans about us was that ‘ wherever 
we go, all over the world, we find you English at home.’ I do not 
think it had ever occurred to me before, but the remark was both 
shrewd and true. It is really, perhaps, a national characteristic 
that though in Canada, in Australia, and in New Zealand, as well 
as in India, in Burma, and in all the other lands which go to 
make up the Empire, we look back to the little sea-girt island 
which some of us have never seen as ‘home,’ still we are always 
trying, not only in the countries where it comes natural, since we 
really are a piece of the old home over-seas, but amidst alien 
races, and in spite of unfavourable conditions, to reproduce as far 
as possible the atmosphere of ‘home.’ It is so in India, I 
believe, and it is certainly so in Egypt, where we have English 
churehes and English parsonages as centres of English life (to 
say nothing of the racecourse and cricket ground), English ways 
in houses not unlike our English ones, and English flowers in our 
gardens. 

All the glory of the gold mohur gives us less pleasure than 
the tiny primrose blossom which we have nursed with so much 
difficulty ; the heavy scented tuberose in our gardens is less 
valued than the yellow daffodil; and the scent of the babul is 
chiefly loved for its resemblance to that of the wallflower, which 
we can hardly persuade to blossom. 

Some of our home flowers are not at all difficult to grow, and 
seem rather to thrive for the change of climate. I do not know 
where the sunflower originally came from, but it was certainly 
brought here from England within, the last twenty years, and 
now you see the great golden-flowered stems towering above 
the agricultural crops at irregular distances out in the peasants’ 
fields all over the country. I have a photograph of ourselves, 
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standing in the shade of one of our sunflowers, which measured 
twelve feet from root to crown when it was cut down. Some 
bulbs and tubers take very kindly to the warmer clime. I do not 
think that freezias will grow out of doors in England; but here 
the delicate green spikes and sweet primrose-coloured flowers 
thrive like weeds under the rose-bushes, and seem to grow 
stronger every year. Violets I cannot grow at all, except just 
under the study windows. This, however, is not because they do 
not take kindly to the soil, but because they are so much in 
demand in the tourist season that native human nature cannot 
resist the temptation of pilfering them from any part of a garden 
where they can be hastily gathered out of sight of the house 
windows. I say native human nature, but sometimes the tourist 
is the greater sinner. Our garden is easily entered from the 
road, and these gentry have even gone so far as to come in when 
I was actually sitting out in my private garden with my own 
friends, and walk all round, passing me quite close, without a 
word of apology for the intrusion. 

White violets are very rare in Egypt, and are an irresistible 
temptation. I took the trouble a few years ago to import several 
clumps from France, and at the same time sent for some white- 
violet seed from England. The clumps throve so well that I 
sowed very little of the seed, but gave it away toa friend. That 
year, however, I went away for a holiday, and when I came back 
there was not a single white-violet plant left in the garden. It 
was hard to go out to dinner and meet my friend’s husband with 
a cluster of white violets in his buttonhole—which I am bound 
to say he promptly presented to me! I told my woes, and they 
at once sent me some healthy young plants just coming into 
flower, raised from seed which I had given them. Ephiphi and 
Madbouli have been warned that if these also disappear they will 
be held responsible. 

I once managed to raise some lovely tufts of primroses, the 
first seen in Egypt. But these plants, too, mysteriously dis- 
appeared, and I did not try again till last year, when, fired by 
the success of the same friend—who is a much better gardener 
than I am—lI sent for some more roots from England. These I 
fear have died a natural death, but I have not yet quite given up 
hope. 

But of all the English visitors to our gardens I think we value 
most the sweet peas. They have a sad tendency to deteriorate 
here, and one should import fresh seed at least every other year. 
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I have generally a long row of them down one side of the broad 
walk ; and the six weeks during which their butterfly heads nod a 
morning greeting to me as I come down the verandah steps into 
the garden are some of the pleasantest in the year. They begin 
towards the end of March (I picked the first on the 19th this 
year), and last all through April and part of May; while at the 
same time the Cape may, the white iris, and all the English 
roses are in full beauty. 

By the English roses I mean the more recently imported 
kinds, which have not yet become accustomed to the new 
conditions. They blossom in a bewildered way early in March. 
Everything assures them that summer has come, and it is certainly 
warm enough; but they do not feel that their winter sleep has 
been sufficiently long, and the fierce sun kisses their petals open 
before the buds have come to their full size. They continue 
blooming for two or three months, and then retire disgusted from 
the contest with the commoner roses, who seem not to know 
that there are times and seasons for all things, and that no self- 
respecting English rose can keep up a constant supply of fine 
blossoms for more than three months. 

There is a curious difference in this respect between the English 
and the French roses. We got out a batch from each country 
in the same year; mostly different kinds, it is true, but even 
when I had a rose of the same kind of each country the difference 
of behaviour was marked. The English roses are much more 
vigorous of growth, they have made larger bushes and finer 
blooms. But for about nine months of the year they give us 
nothing but leaves, or at most a solitary flower, which comes 
out to see what is going on in this new and puzzling world. The 
white moss-rose will not even condescend so far ; I have had her 
three years and she has not flowered once, though she is continu- 
ally sending up fresh shoots and getting them burnt brown by the 
sun. But the French roses spent all their strength in trying to 
flower the whole year round, at the expense of a continual deterio- 
ration in quality. It makes me almost sad to look at Madame 
Faleot. She started flowering before she was a foot and a half 
high, and she has hardly ever ceased, or grown, for three years. 
At first the flowers were long yellow blooms with deepening hearts, 
almost like a William Allen Richardson; but they continually 
grow paler and thinner, and now they are little more than yellow 
wild roses of a particularly untidy shape. I counted eighteen 
buds and a full-blown rose on her slender stem last time I looked, 
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and I may find the same almost every day throughout the 
year. 

The deep-red blossoms of the Cheshunt Hybrid and the Reine 
Marie Henriette (also from England, in spite of its name), only 
show themselves in March, April, and May, but their long climb- 
ing branches have covered a trellis walk nine feet high, and they 
need continual cutting back. Deep-red roses are rare here ; from 
the first importation they begin to deteriorate in colour, and after 
a few years they are little darker than the old-fashioned cabbage 
rose in England. But there are three roses which have taken 
most kindly to the land which has adopted them, and bloom all 
the year round with but little diminution of both size and colour. 
The first is La France, now the staple rose in every Egyptian 
garden, and consequently not so much valued as it ought to be. 
The flower is a beautiful pink, almost globular in shape, and holds 
itself joyously erect in the sunshine, on long firm stems. In 
February the gardeners always desire to cut every La France in 
the garden back to four or five inches of bare stems. The lark- 
spur, nasturtiums, and white stocks are covering every rose-bed 
in the garden at that time, so that we could do without La France 
for six weeks, but they are never allowed to indulge in this whole- 
sale operation. La France is quite as well for being allowed to 
grow two years before she is cut down; and I do not like to be 
without her sweet pink face in the garden, even for a time, so 
Ephiphi is only allowed to cut half the beds down each year. 

Next in order is the yellow Marshal Neil, more beautiful in 
shape and growing freely over trellis-work, but the heavy heads 
are almost too much for the slender stems, and it is not so useful 
for the house, though, oddly enough, it wears much better than 
La France in a buttonhole or on a dress. 

Less beautiful in growth, but at its best in the short winter, 
though it flowers all through the year, is the sturdy Perle de Jardin, 
with its creamy flowers and deep-red shoots. There are three 
other roses that flower all the year, but, except for an occasional 
bloom of the Malmaison, they cannot compare with the first 
three. 

Away to the north of Cairo a long avenue of sycamore figs 
(yes, figs do grow upon sycamores, pace my reviewer in the 
Spectator)leads to a*deserted and half-ruined palace built for 
the delight of Mohammed Ali. Its gardens are now little more 
than-a fragrant wilderness on the banks of the Nile; but there 
must once have been someone who cared for it, and planted many 
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lovely things in it, some of which still flourish in spite of neglect. 
Here are spikes of the Yucca gloriosa opening their green-white 
flowers behind a tangle of shrubs; here a path is almost choked 
with the starry blue of the plumbago, which should have bordered 
it on every side, and every year the avenue of gold mohurs flames 
out in scarlet beauty though none be there to see. 

But behind that clump of moaning pines, hard by the great 
marble bath into which the old Turk loved to upset his screaming 
harem, you will find something fairer than any flaming Oriental 
beauty in English eyes. It is the largest and most luxurious 
banksia I ever saw, not even excepting the one at the Castle of 
Chillon. The Swiss banksia is yellow, but the Shoubra one is 
pure white, like a summer snowdrift over its great supporting 
trellis. Jessamine and I had leave to gather from it for Easter 
once, and we came back with a carriage full of the long white 
wreaths, one of which I fondly hoped might yield a white banksia 
for my own garden. But I never succeeded in getting a cutting 
to strike, and now, alas, owing to the misbehaviour of some tourists 
who were let in, the gates of this neglected paradise are sternly 
shut against us all. 

Carnations do not thrive well with us, and are much prized by 
the poorest native as well as by the richest foreigner. Indeed, a 
carnation seems as irresistible a temptation to a native as a 
cigarette or a pinch of tea. I had managed to raise a few in my 
garden, but though I always left buds just ready to open at night, 
in the morning I never found a flower. Finally I discovered that 
the house-boys used to go out with the earliest sun to gather 
them and put them in water in the pantry, or give them to their 
wives; in fact, I came upon one of the wives in the act of re- 
ceiving my carnations at the outer gate. I permitted her to 
depart in peace, but made some remarks later which put an end 
to the practice, or at any rate reduced it within reasonable limits. 

Is it permissible, I wonder, to talk about potatoes in connection 
with English flowers? Certainly fresh potatoes, like fresh butter, 
are one of the benefits conferred upon this country by the English 
occupation. When I first arrived in Egypt every potato in the 
market was imported, but we soon found that potatoes throve 
here as well as anywhere else, or better. But I had a desire 
to eat really new potatoes, the little white waxy delicacies which 
we distinguish by that name in England. It is impossible to 
buy them; but, I thought to myself, why not grow in a corner of 
the garden sufficient for a few dishes? At any rate I had vivid 
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recollections of the radiant mauve-and-white blossoms which fill 
the fields of Southern Italy in potato time, and I thought that 
such flowers would look pretty in a corner of my garden, even if 
the tubers were no better than those in the market. (N.B. They 
were very much worse.) So I superintended the planting of two 
or three rows and waited. The leaves came up and seemed to 
flourish, but just when I began to look for flowers they all drooped 
and withered. I waited again a little, and then remarked to 
Ephiphi one day that I was afraid my English potatoes were not 
going to produce anything, as they had not flowered. 

‘ But,’ said Ephiphi, with the patience of a native whose Sitt is 
always trying foolish experiments but must be humoured, ‘it is 
just because they have not flowered that there may be potatoes at 
the roots. If you had flowers you could have no potatoes.’ 

I remonstrated with Ephiphi. I assured him that we never 
looked for tubers under owr potatoes till the flowers had bloomed 
and died. But I could not move him from the quiet assertion 
that I must not expect to have flowers if I wanted potatoes. 

Well, as generally happens, the native gardener was right 
after all. I have satisfied myself by inquiry that in Egypt 
potatoes either flower or make tubers, but consistently refuse 
to do both. Which they elect to do is, I believe, determined by 
the time of year at which they are planted. 

As I write, on the 23rd of March, I have about me in my 
little room such a collection of flowers as may well make one 
forget times and seasons. On one pedestal a great mass of deep- 
red roses, filling the air with fragrance ; on my desk, Marshal 
Niel roses, gypsophila, honeysuckle, and freezias ; on the mantel- 
piece, sweet peas, heliotrope, and maidenhair. On the piano and 
the tables are piled up white and yellow roses, pink geraniums, 
larkspurs, and the tall blossoms of white iris; while the long 
wreaths of Cape may frame the looking-glass. Outside, my 
garden grows sweeter every day, a little English paradise in the 
heart of an Eastern town. 


E. L. BuToHER. 
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At the Sign of the Ship. 


NE of the oldest controversies, and really one of the most 
puzzling of literary questions, has lately been ‘ walking ’"—a 
kind of critical ghost. This is the question of the relations of 
merit and success. Speaking of the vast sales of the works of some 
popular novelists, the Quarterly Review says that the readers in 
England are now ‘a huge heterogeneous democracy.’ The most 
popular novels (it is always of novels that we hear) used to be 
those which, in the opinion of the most competent judges, were 
the best. Now the most popular novels are practically anathema 
in the opinion of the most competent judges, of whom, courteous 
reader, you and I are two. Now Mr. Nutt, writing in the Academy, 
says that these melancholy facts (the successes of bad books) ‘ have 
existed as long as there has been an organised literature ; at all 
events there have been works of inferior literary merit, but 
enjoying a very-large circulation.’ He doubts if Dickens sold so 
well as G. P. R. James and Harrison Ainsworth. 


x ” 
* 


On this point statistics are not perhaps to be procured, unless 
the publishers of James and Ainsworth look over their old books 
and accounts in the interests of science. But Forster’s Life of 
Dickens certainly seems to imply that the successes of the author 
of Pickwick were infinitely greater than those of the authors of 
The Tower of London, and of—well, I don’t know what G. P. R. 
James did write. As-to Reynolds (I am no better seen in 
Reynolds), his was a subterranean success. Nobody called his 
work ‘literature.’ He was not perused by the class which now 
lays down its six shillings for a novel by the authors who are 
censured by the Quarterly Review. Deans did not give readings 
to ladies from the works of Reynolds, nor of G. P. R.J These 
gentlemen were not recommended or denounced in sermons They 
were not, like the foes of the Quarterly to-day, looked on as 
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oracles in matters of social philosophy, science, and religion. The 
great popular novelists whom the educated classes read were 
Scott, Dickens, Thackeray, Bulwer Lytton, George Eliot, and 
Kingsley. 
* * 
* 

Thus Mr. Nutt’s analogy seems to me imperfect ; looking at 
England only, and not discussing the popularity in France of 
Pigault Lebrun, or of K. G. Cramer and Vulpius in Germany. I 
do not doubt that people in large crowds now read the foes of the 
Quarterly, people whose ancestors fifty years ago would never 
have opened Reynolds or the Family Herald. So far I fear the 
Quarterly is right, and that many persons who ought to possess 
taste and education do revel in novels not remarkable for know- 
ledge, taste, and modesty of tone and style. The clergy of all 
denominations are partly responsible. They will preach, in praise 
or dispraise, about novels quite unreadable by ‘the best judges.’ 
These romances they either applaud, or advertise by blaming 
them. This is a new situation. However, like Mr. Nutt, ‘I am 
convinced that if a Dickens or a Thackeray were to appear now, 
he would command that wider sale that is denied, for perfectly 
intelligible reasons, to’ certain superior living writers named by 
Mr. Nutt. Unluckily, the rivals of Dickens and Thackeray are not 
now ‘among us.’ We have not one of the true geniuses who, like 
Shakespeare, Bunyan, Burns, Dickens, and Scott in his day, win 
with equal triumph the suffrages of the best critics and of the 
populace ; get the money too which Goethe and Tieck, it seems, 
did not. Absolute excellence is of universal appeal, while fustian 
cries aloud, and successfully, to far more people who ought to be 
educated than of old, and while ingenuity, experiment in style, 
and ‘preciosity’ are appealing to a much smaller circle. The 
truth seems to be that the minds of the half-educated (by their 
own fault half-educated) are now open to the existence of 
‘problems,’ and that, being too indolent to study these problems 
seriously, they sit at the feet of noisy novelists, themselves 
ignorant, who write inastyle not much above that of the preachers 
of the Salvation Army. Moreover, novels are everything ; there 
is no competition by new poets, new essayists, and new historians 
—the readers of the victims of the Quarterly have no standard of 
comparison, and are readily seduced by all the arts and accidents 
of advertisement. A new Macaulay might do something to abate 
the new Montgomerys. But a critic and satirist like Macaulay, 
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popular, seductive, and crushing, is sadly to seek, while clergymen 
to preach on, and interviewers and paragraphists to advertise, our 
Montgomerys are as common as blue-bottles. Journals which 
pretend to be, and ought to be, literary, aid and abet the enemy 
by tattle about his personality and his pecuniary gains. There 
are no rivals of real genius, and thus all things work together for 
the triumph of books which ‘ the best judges’ can hardly criticise, 
because they can hardly read them. On the other hand, we have 
such consolations as an excellent pocket edition of Dante’s Inferno, 
text, translation, and notes, and a translation of Apollonius 
Rhodius, provided in the Temple Classics at the price of a couple 
of shillings.'! Dante was never before made so accessible to the 
English reader; Apollonius was hardly accessible at all, master 
of Virgil as he was. These and similar books, good, beautiful to 
look at, adapted to the pocket for transport, and light in the 
hand, must be bought and read by quiet people who let the drums 
and fifes of the noisy novelists pass by unheeded. There is a 
remnant, probably an increasing remnant, that has not bowed the 
knee to Baal. 


~ * 
. 


The Quarterly reviewer (a very serious writer) seems to think 
that the art of constructing stories is identical with the art of 
story-telling. Certain famous novelists, he says, do not owe their 
success ‘ to their skill as story-tellers.’ ‘All of them have been 
equalled, and some of them far excelled, as mere constructors of 
stories, by writers in other respects incomparably inferior.’ Now 
to myself it appears that a good constructor of stories may be a 
very bad story-teller, and that a good story-teller may be a bad 
constructor of stories. The construction, the charpentage of many 
of Shakspeare’s plays, of many of Scott’s novels, is uncommonly 
bad, but the stories are very well told. The reviewer says that 
among certain great novelists ‘Scott and Dumas alone can be 
plausibly said to owe much of their eminence to their exceptional 
skill in devising and unfolding their stories.’ Now Scott’s stories 
are hardly ‘devised’ at all. He himself has told us that he tried 
hard to devise and unfold his tales, and could not. A character 
like Dugald Dalgetty ran away with him and took him quite out 
of his course into regions where he never intended to tread. Look 
at the plot of Rob Roy. Ido not know if anybody understands 
Rashleigh’s machinations. The Bailie sails along at his own will, 


J. M, Dent & Co. 
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the plot is forgotten and left behind. This is the usual result 
with Scott—he knew it, but was powerless to amend it. The fact 
is that, with a good deal of pains and a little ingenuity, anybody 
can construct a good story, but few can tell it. Great writers, 
overmastered by their own wilful creations, have not cared for, or 
have been led away from, a well-schemed plot. The art of story- 
telling, on the other hand, seems to be a native gift, hardly 
analysable, not to be acquired by care and labour. Often it is 
possessed by authors who have scarcely any other literary talent, 
no philosophy (which nobody wants), no style, but merely this 
gift of story-telling. These authors, however, are readable. The 
critic may fume, but he goes on reading; while elaborate con- 
struction, and deep philosophy, and wit, and laborious style 
laudantur et algent. An author is a born story-teller or he is 
not ; and no care, no rewritings, no painful reflective processes, 
can make a story-teller out of one who is not ‘ born to be so.’ 
The exercises of such an one, not a stupid man exactly, rather a 
clever, dull, industrious kind of man, may be puffed by all the arts 
of advertisement that degrade modern literature below the level 
of patent soaps. The publishers may loudly proclaim their 
belief in their wares, may send them to critics with private letters 
(some of them actually do this), but their books remain dull, 
affected, ambitious trash, which no natural man or woman can 
read with pleasure; though stupid people read them to be in the 
fashion, or because the works are ‘ powerful,’ ‘ daring,’ and dis- 
gusting. 
* * 
= 

Now these many years—ever since I was fourteen—I have 
been reading the poems of Tennyson, but a commentary on 
Tennyson I have never read before. One has generally seemed 
to know what the poet was driving at; if one did not, it was 
possible to reason that he had expressed himself obscurely, or that 
he did not know his meaning himself, or that he was not too 
anxious to be understood in full. The last explanation of any 
perplexity as to his sense appeared not out of place in Jn 
Memoriam, where much was written by the poet ‘himself for 
himself,’ with no original idea of publication. 


I sometimes hold it half a sin 
To put in words the grief I feel,— 


much more, then, to publish the words; yet Tennyson published 
them after many years. Probably other writers of verse have not 
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been too anxious always to be understanded of the people—by those 
who eddy round and round, for example, at lectures in University 
College, Liverpool. In such lectures Professor Bradley's ‘Com- 
mentary on Tennyson’s Jn Memoriam’ (Macmillan) had its origin, 
he tells us, and the book may be taken as a pre-eminent example 
of the art of teaching English literature. It is needless to speak 
of Mr. Bradley’s learning and taste; they fit him to occupy the 
chair of Wharton, Keble, and Matthew Arnold at Oxford. He 
also (I hope it is not indiscreet to say) is himself a minstrel, or 
was one in the days when we went gipsying, a long time ago. 
Therefore, though I own to an impatience of commentaries, and 
have never felt that I wanted any explanation of In Memoriam, 
I have turned eagerly to Mr. Bradley’s book. He has a word for 
‘those who’ (like myself) ‘ think all commentary on Jn Memoriam 
superfluous.’ To them he says, ‘I will venture to reply that they 
can never have studied that poem.’ My impression was that I 
had, not in the spirit of one who is called to lecture upon or to 
explain it, but rather ‘for human pleasure.’ If passages were 
obscure, I either did not feel the obscurity or I set it down to the 
perplexity that besets musings on things unsearchable, or took it 
for granted that the poet purposefully veiled his exact meaning. 
Mr. Bradley seems to admit that some commentators have made 
difficulties where there is no difficulty but what one may call 
their own stupidity. ‘ We read for the most part half asleep, but 


a poet writes wide awake.’ I do not feel so certain that he always 
does ! 


* * 
* 


At all events there are puzzles, as in ‘God shut the doorways 
of his head.’ On this text (In Memoriam, xu1v) Mr. Bradley 
writes ten pages. The piece to me seems pellucid. ‘ How fares 
it with the happy dead?’ Here a man ‘forgets the days before 
God shut the doorways of his head.’ It is an odd phrase, for the 
‘doorways’ are, naturally speaking, eyes, mouth, and nostrils. 
But, obviously, Tennyson here means the sutures of the skull, 
which usually close in that babyhood of which we remember 
nothing. Miss Ingelow, in a curious essay, once discussed cases 
of memory from the second or third year of earthly life. And I 
always understood Tennyson to mean that, just as perhaps a hint 
of memory of infancy may reach us in maturity, so the dead man, 
or his discarnate self rather, may have a few vague intimations of 
his terrene existence. The spirits who communicate through Mrs. 
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Piper remember a good deal—but have forgotten their Greek! 
Well, Mr. Gatty agrees with my view: the dead may remember 
no more of earthly existence than a man does of his babyhood. 
The idea that the dead forget seems to me highly improbable, 
and, in the practical field, ghosts often ask to have their petty 
debts paid, haunt places familiar to them, and so forth. But 
Tennyson is only stating a guess; the dead may remember no 
more of life than a man does of his first eighteen months. I 
cannot see any difficulty about the matter, and I do find Mr. 
Bradley’s ten pages rather difficult reading. For example, ‘ Perhaps, 
then, if the doorways are the sutures, we are to imagine that the 
general soul goes freely in and out by these doorways, while later, 
when they are shut, some part of it, left inside, is the ‘“ separate 
mind.” ’ Now, if Tennyson believed in a ‘ world-soul,’ a ‘ general 
soul,’ in Heaven’s name could he be so stupid as to conceive of it 
as a kind of gas, part of which, when the sutures close, is bottled, 
and ‘left inside’? Why the ‘ part left inside’ might bolt by way 
of the nostrils or mouth. This is merely the familiar psychology 
of savages and of folk-lore. The little being that is the soul may 
be seen to escape (Mr. Rhys gives Welsh cases) when its owner is 
asleep. I should despair of human reason if Tennyson really 
thought that part of the ‘world-soul’ could be bottled in the 
skull of a baby when the sutures of its head close up. 


* * 
* 


Tennyson does not appear to have troubled himself much 
about the matter, and I think we had better imitate him. He 
‘allowed Mr. Gatty’s interpretation to pass,’ but then ‘he passed 
many more which are unquestionably wrong.’ Probably he was 
bored by erroneous interpretations of the obvious, and said ‘ trans- 
eant cum ceeteris erroribus. The speculations of sorrow are 
fantastic; guesses in this field are of no use; the truth about 
these things must be discovered, if at all, by psychical science. 
Perhaps Tennyson came to understand that. Moreover, he ex- 
pressly says in the poem that his verses are not ‘ such as closed 
grave doubts and questions here proposed.’ He adds that he 
does not say all that he thinks. As Mr. Bradley paraphrases, ‘ His 
deeper thought and deepest sorrow are silent.’ Mr. Bradley will 
be satisfied if he saves others from expending on the difficulties of 
In Memoriam ‘one hundredth part of the labour I have spent.’ 
Alas! might not the labour have been better bestowed, if it leads 
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to such suggestions as that about the relation of the general soul 


to the sutures of the skull ? 


* * 
* 


Tennyson was not fond of people who kept detecting ‘ uncon- 
scious borrowings’ by himself from other poets. He said some- 
thing very sharp about them. Scott did not care; no, not when 
he found that he had unwittingly taken a line from a poem by 
the valet of a friend. In the preface to a little collection of 
verses from his novels he frankly declares that he cannot pretend 
to be certain which are of his own composition and which are not. 
En revanche, when he heard Cleveland’s song in The Pirate sung, 
he said: ‘Pretty words. Are they Byron’s?’ To take an example 
from the level at the foot of Parnassus, I once read, in an American 
paper, some lines attributed to Mr. Austin Dobson. ‘Not bad for 
Dobson,’ I said freely to a friend. But it was proved on me that 
the rhymes were my own! A bard who forgets his own verses 
may be pardoned for remembering those of other people, and mis- 
taking a half-line of somebody else’s for his own. I dare say that 
Tennyson did this occasionally, but he could hardly say that ‘ the 
sun sets’ without being accused of unconscious borrowing. 


* * 
~~ 


One does not feel certain that memory, rather than invention, 
marked many of the passages where memory gets the credit. 
Kingsley wrote, ‘The harbour bar is moaning,’ and Tennyson 
wrote, ‘May there be no moaning of the bar.’ But what can a 
bar do if it does not ‘moan’? Was Tennyson to try to find 
another phrase—‘ no yelping of the bar,’ ‘no roaring of the bar,’ 
‘no growling of the bar’—or what? ‘Murmur of the bar’ is not 
sad enough for the purpose. Bon Gaultier had used the ‘ moaning 
of the tide’ (with a picture of a howling bulldog, ‘ the moaning of 
the tied’). Did Bon Gaultier borrow from Kingsley, or Kingsley 
from Bon Gaultier? Then both Coleridge and Tennyson write of 
‘the last red leaf,’ or ‘ the one red leaf, the last of its clan.’ What 
else, I ask, was Tennyson to call the last red leaf? ‘Yellow’ 
would not scan ; ‘brown’ would not be so good a point of colour. 
Had Tennyson foreseen Mr. Bradley, he might have dodged him 
by writing ‘the last dead leaf’; but that might have been 
reproved by some other commentator, as implying that there were 
also living leaves—which, on deciduous trees, at that season, there 
were not. Tennyson has ‘dropping day,’ and Virgil has ‘solem 
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cadentem.’ The sun must get down somehow, but Tennyson’s 
way of phrasing the day’s descent must be an unconscious remi- 
niscence. ‘Seraphic flame’ reminds us of Mi!ton’s ‘flaming 
seraph,’ and Pope’s ‘ rapt seraph that adores and burns.’ Well, 
I presume that there is Hebrew authority for this flamboyant 
character of seraphs, and any poet may make them blaze, if he 
likes, off his own bat. The lines in LxxxiIv. (Tennyson’s regret 
that he could never be Uncle Alfred to Hallam’s children) are 
quite natural, and demanded neither originality nor reminiscence. 
Hallam was going to marry the poet’s sister; their male issue, if 
any, would have been the poet’s nephews. Mr. Bradley remarks: 
‘It is unfortunate that the finest lines recall Lamb’s exquisite 
‘Dream Children.”’ I do not feel the misfortune. Cannot a man 
be sorry that his friend’s possible sons, his own nephews, must 
never ‘babble “uncle” on my knee,’ without being indebted, 
consciously or unconsciously, to Lamb? Tennyson talks of 
‘tender gloom,’ and so does James Thomson ; and Tennyson may 
have unconsciously remembered, or may have independently 
invented, the phrase. Nobody can say which view is right, and 
what does it matter? Mr. Bradley justly remarks that ‘to doubt 
Tennyson’s originality in the creation of poetic phrases would be 
to show the extreme of critical incapacity.’ It would, indeed—or, 
not quite. The real extreme of incapacity is displayed in the 
‘construes’ of Tennysonian passages which Mr. Bradley quotes 
from some of the commentators. I think of a middle-class mind 
(intellectually middle-class) going at In Memoriam earnestly, 
aided by these unspeakable commentators, and in search of 
Culture. I know that this middle-class mind will hold that 
Tennyson prigged that last red leaf of his from Coleridge. We 
may talk of ‘unconscious memory,’ but this laborious dullard, 
who reads poetry with commentaries, will run off with the wrong 
idea. He is like the young lady who, hearing Locksley Hall 
read, allowed that it was pretty, but asked ‘who is “the indi- 
vidual Withers”?’ It is a pity that such well-meaning but 
helplessly prosaic persons should think it a duty to study In 
Memoriam. They won’t ‘see Plotinus, Enn. tv. viii. 1, as they 
are recommended to do. In a spirit much more Christian, I 
admit, than mine, Mr. Bradley has tried to help these weak 
brethren and sisters. His account of the sequence of ideas and 
general composition of In Memoriam, and his explication of what 
can hardly be called the poet’s ‘ philosophy ’ (for it does not pretend 
to be a philosophy), are lucid and generous. It is only the 
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references to ‘unconscious borrowings’ and the revelations of 
the hallucinations of some commentators that make me what 
Mr. Bradley calls ‘the exasperated reader.’ Just conceive the 
crétin who takes the gentleman requested to ‘leave his sister 
when she prays, &c., for—Lazarus; or for Tennyson himself! 
(xxx). Yes, ethically I may be wrong—perhaps we ought to 
be gentle to the poor of spirit; perhaps we ought to try to teach 
them to understand. But, practically, considering the brevity of 
life, is it unwise to entreat them to go about their blameless 
business and leave the Muses to persons born to enjoy the Muses ? 
At all events, in the interests of my peace of mind, I am glad 
that I never read any other commentator on Tennyson. I take 
refuge under his wings. If he let interpretations pass ‘ which are 
unquestionably wrong,’ he clearly did not disturb himself about 
les pawvres esprit. Mr. Bradley writes: ‘There are hosts of 
misinterpretations which I have left unnoticed.’ Those hosts are 
the children of les pawvres d’esprit embarked in a galley where 
they have no business. Mr. Bradley will find higher matter for 


his Oxford lectures. 


* * 
* 


The West Highlands, the driest part of our country, are (as I 
write) under the habitual drought. On the banks of the Awe, 
some of the wooden planks which you perilously walk so as to 
reach your cast are standing high and dry, with no water beneath 
them. On twoother salmon rivers which I have visited the fish 
lie visible in layers, and disease has appeared in a moorland 
stream wholly unpolluted. As to the big fish of the Awe (fifty- 
five pounds) caught in June, was he taken with the fly, and was 
the fly in his mouth? It is a Celtic mystery. You might as 
well ask the natives ‘ Who killed Glenure ?’ 


* * 
* 


In the last number of the Ship I mentioned ‘ Cavers’ as ‘ still 
to the fore,’ in speaking of the House of Douglas. It was printed 
‘Clavers,’ as if Graham of Claverhouse was intended. But no 
Claverhouse is ‘to the fore’: I meant Douglas of Cavers. Can 
anyone say who the ‘K. P.’ is, indicated by these initials on an 
ancient glove of a lady, possessed by the Cavers family? Tradi- 
tion reads ‘K. P.’ as ‘Kate Percy,’ wife of Hotspur; and one 
always reckoned the glove a relic of Chevy Chase. But I learn 
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that Hotspur’s wife was not a Katherine, and no Kate Percy 
seems to be known to genealogists. Thus our illusions 
perish. 

Possibly ‘Clavers’ for ‘Cavers’ was the conjectural emendation 
of the printer. If so, it was meritoriously ingenious, but, like 
most conjectural emendations, remote from the truth. 


ANDREW LANG. 
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